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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


BOIOOR. BOURTO, 65d i..600irrcndccrcess New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world. C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


CATARRH! 


**Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears and 
Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physician in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. 

“Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fections renders valuable whatever comes from 
his pen.’’—[Journal of Medical Scienec. 9-2 








Piease Remember ! 


In Ordering Desks for Schools, 





To—Ist. Give yuur full address—name, post- 
Oflice, county and State, all plainly written. 

2d. Give the Railroad Station, county and 
State, to which you wish goods sent. 

3d. Give the railroad or boat leaving this city 
by which you receive your goods shipped. If 
we can get better rates of freight elsewhere, we 
shall always ship the cheapest way. 

4th. State the style, the size, number and 
price of the article you want, in order that the 
four items of description corresponding, may 
be a guarantee against mistakes. 

5th. State the time when you need the goods, 
but you should allow sixty days or give the order 
for school desks and church seats or court house 
Seats sixty days before you need to use the goods. 

Address with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
11N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-4-¢ ST. LOUIS. 


HURO Bl M anuract! co's 
toned against breakage. 





Facts for Advertisers. 





OFFICE oF 





VOL. VIII. 


NINE EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JoURNAL oF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is) published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In JACKSON for Mississippi, 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 

In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 
Advertisements in this journal are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city ond country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. This journal thus reaches 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 


The following are our regular rates: 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 


Outside page, front COVED, .........ceeee cece eect teeter ene es cece eeeeneeeeeeeee essen eees 40¢ per line. 

Outside page, back COVET,........6...0.cccccccsensceccscreeerecccceseeseececceeseccese es BOG per line. 

InGide PABEB, 205s cccesccccccccee ceccvccccsecccssceescssscceseneseecemescgscesscerscesceees 30c per line. 

Special Notices ............. ccc ceeecseeeceen cere eceenceceecsceccesesesewseseeesencnensccass 60c per line. 
Discount made on time contracts. 








Teachers’ Chairs. 


ery Cheap, 


with stamp, for price list and circulars, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh street, next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 









Spingier House, 
Onion Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteentn streets, N. Y. 
TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 

Terms, $3 50 per day. 


8-3 European and American plan. 





Send stamp for 


Cured. 
ata rr fulliparticulars, price lists 


&c., toDR.T.P.CHILDS, 
Troy, Miami county, Ohio. 8-5 


Fall River Line, 
Between New York 
and Boston, 


Via Newport and Fall River, the world-renown- 
: ed steamers 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Leave New York daily (Sundays June 27 to Aug. 
29, clusive) atip.m., from Pier 28, North 
River, foot of Murray street. Grand Promen- 
ade concerts on board every evening, by Hall’s 
celeqrated Brass, String and Reed Band. ‘Tick- 
ets forsale at all principal railroad offices in the 
West. Ask for tickets via Fall River Line. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 








Revere House, 
On the European Pian, 
604, 606 and 608 Broadway, 


Corner of Houston street... .......... New York 


T’. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. 





| T.J. COE. 8-8 R. T. COE. 


ANTED—Agents for the best selling prize 
| W package in the werkt. It contains 15 
| sheets paper, 15 envelopes, pen, pen-holder, 
| pencil, patent yard measure, package of per- 
| fumery, and a piece of jewelry. Single pack- 
| age with elegant prize, post-paid, 25 cents. Fer 
| particulars, send stump. Address F. P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass. 8-7 9-7 


Normal Institute. 


There will be a Teachers’ Normal Institute at 
Carthage, Missouri, commencing on Monday, 
July 5th, 1875, and continuing four weeks, un- 
der the charge of Professors McPherson and 
Masson. Address as above. 8-7 

wants on our list, which 


will be maiied on request 


toany one. Colored fires for tableaux. Noth- 
ing sent C. O. D. A. Q. Ames, Pub., Clyde, O. 





The largest stock west of 
New York. Amateurs can 
find Dramas suited to their 


And everything else needed in a school room. Address ae 











ulars sendstamp. Address F. P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, 


Beantiful French Oil Chromos, size 9x11 

mounted ready for sy postpaid 
for ONE DOLLAR. _ Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 


8-6-6 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Goy- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &c. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of Tux Ecixectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 8-3-c 

Eldridge & Brother, Educational 
Publishers, No. 17 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send postage stamp for our de- 
scriptive circulars. 8-4-c 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Finney’s Natural His- 
tories, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 











D. Appleton & Co’s Publications. 
~—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 
Send for catalogues. C. E. Lane, agent, 407 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 








Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, 
publish Green’s New Grammars, Warren’s Ge- 
ographies, Hagar’s Mathematics, Monroe’s 
Readers and Speller, Royse’s American Litera- 
ture, etc. Address F.S. Belden, Supt. Western 
Department; Chicago. 8-5-10 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 


Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, publish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable First Steps in 
English Literature and General History, Pick- 
ering’s Elements of Physicai Manipulation, and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 
aulay, Dickens, &c.; the only complete cdition 
of Smith’s Bible Dictionary; and the Atlantic 
Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5c 


Baker, Voorhis & Co., Law Book 
Publishers. Have many Law Books specially 
for students. The largest sto:k of Law Books. 
Catalogues mailed. Address Baker, Voorhis 
& Co., 66 Nassau street, New York. 8-5-7 


J. H. Butler & Co., Educational 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. Among other 
works they publish Mitchell’s New Geogra- 
phies and Outline Maps, Goodrich’s Pictorial 
Histories, the New American Readers and Spel- 
lers, Bingham’s Latin Series, Smith’s English 
Grammar, Scholar’s Companion, &c. 8-5-7 


Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘‘Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Ceurse of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, ete Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-¢ 

The Central Publishing Co. Pub- 
lish First Lessons in Physiology, First Lessons 
in Natural Philosophy. By Prof. C. L. Hotze 
The only elementary books of the kind written 
especially for the upper grades of common 
schools. Price $1. To teachers for examina- 
tion, 60 cents. Address The Central Publishing 
Co., St. Louis. 8-5-7 








Teachers, Clergymen, and others 
wanted tosell our Chart and Book. Circulars 
free. Sample copy ‘‘American Chart’’ on roll- 
ers, 30 cents, post paid. F.R. Reed & Co., 121 
Nassau st., N. Y. 8-5-6 





J. B. Lippincott & Co’s Educational 
Works, Cutter’s Physiologies, Sanford’s Arith- 
metics, Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series, Wick- 
ersham’s Methods of Instruction, School Econ- 
omy, Atwater’s Logic, Samson’s Art Criticism, 
Walker’s Science of Wealth, Long’s Primary 
Grammar. Catalogue of’ standard works mailed 
free on application. 8-5-10 


Jas. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass., 
publish the works of Emerson, Holmes, How- 
ells, Higginson, Agassiz, Lowell, Whittirr, 
Mat. Arnoid, Hawthorne, DeQuincey, Dickens, 
Whipple, Parton, Bret Harte, Miss Philips, Mrs. 
Stowe, Trowbridge, Aldrich, and many other 
popular and standard authors. Catalogues free. 





LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 
Prof. Edward Olney’s New Series 


of Arithmetics, in two books, for common 
school‘use, The Primary and Elements of Arith- 
metic will be ready inJune. The publishers will 
send a sample set on receipt of The won- 
derful success of Olney’s higher books will se- 
cure for these arithmetics a warm welcome. 
Sheldon § Co., New York. 


Sheldon & Co., of New York, have 
just published Lossing’s Outline History of the 
United States. It is the most copiously illustra- 
ted school book ever published and cannot 
surpassed in its adaptation to the wants of the 
class room. Single copy, 40c. 8-7-8 


Potter & Coates, Publishers, Phila- 
delphia. Prof. Thompson’s Social Science and 
National Economy, a text book and a manual 
for the general reader. Dr. Willcox’s Elemen- 
tary Philosophy-Logic, The Comprehensive 
Speaker, The American ~~ Speaker, The 
Young American Speaker. rom 75c to $1 75. 
Send address for circulars. 8-7-8-12 























LEADINC JOURNALS. 


Teachers and Students 
Can make good wages during the summer vaca- 
tion by taking an agency for ‘‘The Home Week- 
ly,’’ oneof the best and cheapest literary and 
family papers published. Send stamp for spec- 
imen and terms. Address ‘‘The Home Weekly’’ 
—Box 694, Washington, D. C. 








The Normal Journal of Education. 
A Professional Journal for Protessional Teach- 
ers. Yearly subscription, $1 50. Specimen, lvc. 
Address the editor and publisher, President J. 
Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. 8-5 
A $60 Sewing Machine 

For Absolutely Nothing. 
TURNBULL, BROTHFRS, 


Publishers Southern Magazine, Baltimore, Md. 
8-6-8 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND QUERIES—A unique 


journal. Every teacher shouldreadit. Only $1 
ayear. One No. zie. W. D. Henkle, Salem, 
Ohio, editor. 86-¢ 





LEADINC SCHOOLS. 
Missouri State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. For catvlogue, etc., address 

the President, J Baldwin. 8-5-c 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

For catalogues or further information, address 
8-7-8 NEWTON BATEMAN, Pres’t. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
_4 UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACNLTY: 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’t of Law Faculty. 

Henry Hitchcock, L.L. D., Provost of Law 
Department. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, Judge ot St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

GeorgeéM. Stewart, A. M. 

Regular annual session opened Oct. 14, 1874. 

TUITION: 

Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
eitherclass will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for seniorclass. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
2ll and 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 
Largest manufacturers in America of 
School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent “Triumph” 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, healthful, and ‘strongest desk 
made 






Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes,Sunday School 
Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 
or elaborate. 
our make. 
partment, 


Address for catalogues of each de- 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
’Chicago. 


~ llc d ' 
Take Notice! 
If you want to buy f School Desks 
7 , A , 
Very Cheap 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE, LIKE THIS 


en A CL 





OR OF ANY OTHER STYLE, 
Address for prices, with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


St. Louis, Mo 














got partion address 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
c 303 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


——HOW TO—— 


( Stammering: Corns, Bun-| 
CURE - ions, Sick Headache, Nen-| 
( =o Asthma, Drunken- | 

ness, Rheumatism. | 


The Hair Grow, Ginger | 
Beer,Cologne,Jockey Club, | 
Bouquet Ottawa Beer. 





MAKE 





Send 20 cents for each receipt, or 3 for 40 cts., | 


Address Farrell & Co., 268 Keap street, 











5 for 60 cents, 8 for 80 cents, or the 13 for $1 00. | 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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Maps, globes, and apparatus of 


The Tennessee Journal of Education, 


We call attention to the following prospectus 
of 


The Tennessee Journal of Education 
Published at Nashville. 


A. SETLIFF, Proprietor. 
D. H. RAINS, ManaaGine Epiror. 


Prospectus. 


We unite with Tok TrnneEssEr JourRNAL the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, (issued 
monthly), which not only insures its permanen- 
cy, but gives it at once the experience of age 
and the prestige of success. Weare enabled by 
this arrangement to supplement work of our 
own writers and teachers, by a list of the oldest 
contributors and writers on Educational ques- 
tions in this country. 


We shall make the Journat a practical help, 
not only toevery teacher in the school room, 
but to every school officer and friend of Educa- 
tion in the State. 

We shall discuss the School Law—the changes 
needed to make it more effective; present plans 
for school buildings, and show all who take and 
read the JouURNAL, not only what our teachers 
and school officers are doing, but what needs to 
be done; so that people who pay the taxes may 
be enabled to get the most and best, for the 
money expended. 

Of course we want and need the earnest co- 
operation of ALL; teachers, school officers and 
friends of education. 

We shall thus make this Journal a necessity, 
and a power in the work of educating the people 
of Tennessee. We have the means assured to 
start with and we ask teachers, school officers 
and friends to send us their subscription, $1 50, 
and ten cents for postage, at once. The first 
number will be issued for July. Send yoar 
friends’ subscription also. 

We ask contributions, bearing directly on 
practical points, showing better methods of 
teaching, the necessity for better schools, and 
how to improve our legislation on school mat- 
ters. We have a Department of Inquiries, in 
which questions relating to educational interests 
may be asked and answered. The JournaL 
thus and otherwise is a medium of communica- 
tion between friends of this great work. 

Poetry, essays, and long communications we 
do not need and cannot use; but short items of 
interest bearing on practical subjects, are al- 
ways acceptable. 

We have contracted with Mr. C. C. Giers, the 
eminent Nashville Photographer, for a splendid 
Photographic View of Vanderbilt University, 
with the Southern Methodist Bishops surround- 
ing, 15x18, nicely framed, ready for hanging. 
We will send the above and TENNESSEE JoUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION for $2 00. Send all commu- 
nications for the paper to D. H. RAINS, Man- 
aging Editor. Business communications must 
be addressed to A. SETLIFF, Nashville, Tenn. 


AGENTS. 

We want agents in every section to take sub- 
scriptions for our journal. The Journat and 
the premium make a popular combination. No 
trouble to take subscribers. Apply for terri- 
tory and get terms, or send $2 00 for outfit, 50 





as to commence right. Good pay to the agent. 
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Methods of Culture and Methods of 
Teaching. 
HE publication of the articles on 
the above subjects have been un- 
avoidably delayed. This is a sample 
of the many impatient letters received 
from all parts of the country: 


Haze. GREEN, Ky., June 14, 1875. 

When will you resume the publica- 
tion of articles by President Baldwin, 
of the Normal School at Kirksville, on 
Methods of Culture and Methods of 
Teaching ? 

Articles on the above subjects are 
much needed by teachers, and a Jour- 
nal devoting considerable space to 
them, I doubt not will be liberally 
supported. 

I will attend several Institutes 
during the summer, and I want to be 
able to call special attention to this 
feature ot the Journal. 

T. WILSON. 


We are glad to say positively that 
the articles referred to will be re- 
sumed in our September issue, and 
will be continued from month to 











as hs DEI) diag badass iin vumbreiscae'<ehs EDITOR. 








ST. LOUIS, JULY, 1875. 











TERMS: | 


Perannum, in advance..................+06+ $1 50 
SER RESALES SES Sree 15 | 


Nine editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








(a DR. WM. T. HARRIS, Presi- 
dent of the National Educational As- 
sociation, has completed arrange- 
ments for one of the grandest educa- 
tional conventions ever held on this 
Continent. No teacher can afford to 
miss this meeting if it is at all prac- 
ticable to attend. 

The meeting will be held at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, the 3d, 4th and 5th 
of August next. We present the 
leading topics of discussion on anoth- 
er page. 

For further particulars and circu- 
lars as to routes, rates of fare, X&c., 
address, enclosing stamp for reply, 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, President, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








IT WILL PAY YOU. 

O youtake this journal? If not, 

we desire to present two or 
three considerations why it will pay 
youtodoso. ist. The best teachers 
say that it is a real permanent practi- 
cal help in the school, and, 2d. This 
journal will also show the people who 
pay the taxes to sustain the schools, 
not only what our teachers and school 
officers are doing, but the necessity 
existing for this work as well. Now 
when the taxpayers understand this, 
they will cheerfully provide for the 





month till completed. 
The articles embrace the instruction 
given in the Normal School, and are 
intensely practical. Teachers will 
certainly find them invaluable. 


Harry Wadsworth’s motto is ours: 


“To look up, and not down; 
To look forward, and not back ; 
To look out, and not in; and 
To lend a hand.” 





our teachers. 

Let it then be distinctly understood 
that these aré our specific aims and 
designs. For these reasons we feel 
that the teachers and school officers 
should see to it that copies are taken, 
circulated and read in every school 
district in the United States. In no 


more prompt and liberal payment of 


valuable practical information be giv- 
en for so little money, hence it will 
pay you to subscribe for it and induce 
others to do so. Terms, $1 50 per 
year, and 10 cents to prepay the post- 
age. Send by postoffice order to the 
editor. 








(We have concluded arrange- 
ments by which teachers and their 
families can go to Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Chautauqua Lake, 
Niagara Falls, Saratoga Springs, New 
York and Boston, at about one half 
the usual charge. Tickets good trom 
St. Louis, going to July 10th, and to 
return, to September 15th. Theseare 
round trip tickets, good to go and 
return, from St. Louis only, between 
the above dates. Call on or address 
with stamp for reply, the editor of 
this journal. 








THE papers of Carthage, Missouri, 
say that Prof. J. C. Mason, the author 
of the article in the June number of 
this “Journal,” on “ Written Exam- 
inations,” deserves great credit for 
solving a most knotty problem— 
school government—by his admira- 
bly planned system of monthly writ- 
ten examinations. 


Pupils do not occupy positions 
according to size, or age, or social 
standing, or the desire of parents or 
friends, but are classified strictly ac- 
cording to the result of the regular 
monthly written examinations which 
have been held regularly during the 
past year. This system has proven 
itself to be a most efficient means, 
not only of classification but of gov- 
ernment. 


| 


It appeals to the understanding 
and common sense of the scholar. 
He does his own thinking and. learns 
his lessons through policy stimu- 
lated by emulation and _ personal 
ambition. He dives into foundation 
principles on his own hook, he be- 
comes delighted with his own success 
and reliaut upon his own ability and 
makes high and noble resolves and is 


——Hon. Newton Bateman, late 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Illinois, has accepted the Presi- 
dency of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois. The next school year opens 
Sept. 1, 1875. 





Supr. Scorr of the Lebanon, IIL, 
Public Schools, has done a good work 
outside as well as inside of the school 
room, as evinced by the fact that 
nearly four hundred of the citizens 
have visited the school during the 
year just closed. 

Of course they are pleased with the 
rapid and steady progress made, and 
criticise the work done intelligently 
and kindly. If our teachers all 
through the country would thus cul- 
tivate the people, so that the tax- 
pavers could know what they are do- 
ing, it would be a permanent practi- 
cal help to the schools everywhere. 





——Prof. B. 8. Potter, formerly 
Prof. of Natural Science in the Illinois 
Wesleyan University, and now Prof. 
of Mathematics in the State Normal 
School, Kirksville, Mo., will spend 
July and August visiting and lectur- 
ing before Institutes in Iowa and 
Illinois. He is a master workman 
and will intensely interest all who 
hear him. 


(ar A Normal Institute of five 
weeks will be held at Ozark, Mo., 
commencing Monday, June 21. 

The faculty of Drury College, as- 
sisted by Prof. S. M. Dickey and oth- 
ers, will be present. 

O.S. Reid of Ozark, will answer 
all inquiries as to terms, board, &c. 





——Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, Mo., recently elected 
President of the Warrensburg, Mo., 
Normal School, yice James Johonnot 
removed, positively declines. ‘Let 
us have peace.” 





We are in favor of the freest ex- 
psession in all matters of general ed- 
ucation—in the belief that intelligent 











soon upon the highway which leads 
to wisdom, eminence and honor. 





utors or correspondents. 














other way can so much necessary and 


We do not hold ourselves responsi- 


discussion will discover false theories 
|and develop true oues. 





The corner-stone of our free insti- 
tutions in America is and ever must 


ple for opinions expressed by coutrib-| be the diffusion of intelligence among 
the masses of the people. 
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Necessity of Public High Schools. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 
URING the past twenty years, 
there has been an unparalleled 
growth in wealth and population, and 
still greater possibilities of command- 


ing the services of nature. The con- 
struction of seventy thousand miles 


of railroad means a most radical 
change in society ; it means the crea- 
tion of a myriad of cities, where there 
were only villages before. It means 
the extension of urban life into the 
vast region of country where before 
was only patriarchal simplicity. The 
railroad, with its accompanying tele- 
graph, provides the daily paper for 
every one of its stations, and there is 
instant knowledge (for every inhabi- 
tant) of all events in the world of 
thought worth recording. This daily 
peep at the great world has rendered 
insipid the former dish of village gos- 
sip, and has done much to remove 
the distinction between country and 
town that once existed as an impor- 
tant element of social and political 
difference. But there is another 
phase of this influence of the railroad 
still more important. The railroad 
is the creation ofcommerce. Its most 
immediate influence on the country 
population is to stimulate them to di- 
vision of labor and to exchange of 
products. It comes to pass that a 
mutual interdependence of the indi- 
vidual upon society grows up quite 
rapidly. Where the farmer once ob- 
tained his food, clothing and shelter 
almost entirely from the products of 
his own farm, and thereby enjoyed a 
very limited number of luxuries at a 
great expense of labor unassisted by 
machinery, now the farmer exchanges 
directly his raw produce for the man- 
ufactured products of machinery and 
skilled labor. By this means a given 
amount of human industry accom- 
plishes far more than before, and the 
wealth of society increases propor- 
tionately. This explains the immense 
growth of cities during the present 
century. Manufacturing has doubled 
once in seven years. Increased tran- 
sit facilities have so abated the frac- 
tion ofexchange that the raw materi- 
al has risen in value while the cost of 
the manufactued product to the con- 
sumer has decreased in the same 
ratio. 

With all this increase of wealth and 
the facility of seeing and knowing, or 
the transmission of instant knowledge 
of events to any distance, people in 
the world have become closely related 
and dependent—each upon all. The 
railroad and telegraph have moved 
by far the greater part of the country 
into the city, and our national charac- 
ter has unavoidably changed and is 
still further changing. 
national character, but that of other 
nations all over the world is being 
modified essentially, by this means. 

Certain well-marked social effects 
have resulted from this. Where each 
individual lives in comparative isola- 
tion from his neighbor, relations are 
very simple, and very little govern- 
mental influence is required. The 





|to any considerable degree. 
Not only our) 





political government is consequently 
very simple in a country where urban 
life has not been developed. After 
the railroad system has become a net- 
work over the country, relations of 
each to all have so multiplied, and 
rights have become so complex and 
intertwined, that the political govern- 
ment is a yery delicate and difficult 
problem to adjust and solve, requir- 
ing the greatest insight and practical 
skill. 

In the modern (urban) status of so- 
ciety, new vocations continually arise, 
one after the other, based upon the 
necessities of unity in the organism 
which society has become. Before 
any close unity existed between coun- 
try and town, and while the town 
was very small, its functions were 
very simple, and little was needed to 
regulate the same. But think for a 
moment of the business management 
ofa railroad, requiring, as it does, « 
system of subordination of all the 
parts and members to one head di- 
recting it, so complete, that all shall 
be a perfect unit. What immense 
directive power is demanded to unify 
all the parts of the system and pre- 
vent accidents and the loss of property 
through carelessness and _ fraud ! 
Think of the complex business of in- 
surance, with its manifold depart- 
ments, every one of which presuppos- 
es the organic unity of society and its 
elevation into urban life. A demand 
upon a highly educated class of labor- 
ers is occasioned by these complex 
relations which come into existence 
through the changes in the relation of 
the individual to society, which we 
have just now portrayed. Manyfold 
vocations—some being commercial, 
some having for their end protection 
of society, its culture, or its amuse- 
ment—have arisen from this source, 
and have come to demand immense 
stores of directive intelligence. 
Think only of the literary profession, 
including the journalists, printer and 
publishers, authors, book-makers, 
book-sellers, telegraph employes, ar- 
tists, including musicians, painters, 
sculptors, photographers, actors, etc. 

The society and the State have 
changed in such a way as to make de- 
mands upon the individual different 
from those of former times. Under 
the new regime the life of individuals 
is dependent upon the social whole, 
and it is requisite for him to be con- 
tinually alert and observant of the 
movements of society and obedient to 
its behests. Then, again, the political 
and social demand for such an enor- 
mous fund of directive power is even 
of greater import to the individual. 
In fact, in the former simple, patriar- 
chal state of society it was not essen- 
tial that the individual be educated 
If he 
could read and write, aud understood | 
a little arithmetic, he was educated 
beyond immédiate necessities: for | 
there waslittle to read, little to write, 
and not much arithmetical calculation 
required. Neither did he find much 
need of a disciplined will and habit of 
regularity, punctuality, and attention. | 
When it rained, or after the harvest | 
was cared for, he could lounge about 





the village store and exchange gossip 
over the trival affairs of his neighbor- 
hood-, But with the new country life 
all is different. The railroad reduces 
all torhythm. There must be regular- 
ity,punctuality, attention,and system- 
atic industry. More than this, there 
must be an education far above the 
* three R’s” in the great army of 
men who exert the directive power 
required to manage all the manifold 
complex relations that come to exist 
as a consequence of this instrumental- 
ity. Hence we see that modern soci- 
ety, resting, as it does, on the union 
of the country and town, or on the 
elevation of the country into a direct 
participation in urban life, demands 
as its necessary condition a system of 
popular education widely different 
from that required under its former 
status. Indeed, if the qnestion be 
asked as to whether the modern State 
and modern civil society, constituted 
as it is, and is becoming to be, can 
exist without a system of public edu- 
cation, including High Schools, we 
are ready at this point to answer with 
a prompt and emphatic no. In a pa- 
triarchal state of society, such as finds 
itselfin every mere agricultural coun- 
try not penetrated by railroads or 
other’ transit facilities, it is obvious 
that there is no such social or politi- 
cal necessity for education, but only 
a general demand for iton the grounds 
of humanity—a mere sentimental ba- 
sis, one might callit. But the closely 
organized society that grows into 
existence with the instrumentalities 
of commerce and inter-communica- 
tion, finds popular education simply 
an indispensible provision. 


— 


AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOLS. 








BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 





A LTHOUGH our American 
LA schools will yet have to imitate, 
as far as technical details are con- 
cerned, European school systems, 
still we are bound to look upon the 
scope of our own system as being of 
a higher order; that we must look 
upon the results which it cau ulti- 
mately reach as of far greater conse- 
quence than those generally attainable 
by the educational establishments of 
Europe. As all our institutions 
should do justice to the universal 
interests of humanity, in a higher 
degree than the state of things in 
Europe and the conditions of the con- 
tinental governments will allow, so 
towers, in like manner, the mission 
of the American common school high 
above the aim of the elementary 
schools of other countries. It can 
accomplish more than they, and there- 
fore, it should do so. The American 
common school is destined to become 
in time the model school of the world, 
and, though it is yet very far from 
having reached this end, still its dis- 


| position and adaptability to its sub- 


lime aim lead us to expect that it will 


}soon attain the same.“ Our system 
| needs but a proper guide to lead it to 


perfection, for the conditions of suc- 
cess exist already. Therefore, every 
attempt to divert it from this mission, 





and to bring it down to the level of 
the most elementary grade of instruc- 
tion, must be immediately and per- 
sistently opposed. 

Universal ignorance is incompatible 
with human freedom, with universal 
liberty. 

The public schools must of neces- 
sity be the great lever and means on 
which the nation must rely for the 
diffusion of intelligence among the 
masses of the people. 

The higher you make the stardard 
of the system of education in the 
common school the more secure do 
you build up and strengthen the 
structure of your national liberties. 

Every step you take to lower this 
standard, every study that you erase 
from its list, tends to sap the very 
foundation stones of that edifice on 
which rests, and must ever depend, 
our future as a free people. 





— Are we far from right then, 
when we suggest that the best hope 
of improvement in our schools, and 
progress in the cause of popular edu- 
cation, lies not in what we as educa- 
tors do directly for those objects, but 
rather in what may be done to make 
the people generally take a deeper 
personal interest in what concerns 
them —in the choice of efficient offi- 
cers; in the selection of qualified 
teachers; in the providing of good 
school accommodations; in the pay- 
ment of just salaries, and in the visit- 
ing of schools and keeping a sharp 
oversight of theirmanagement? The 
people may delegate authority, but in 
doing this, they do not discharge 
themselves from all responsibility and 
duty. They must be made to feel 
this, if popular education is to be 
successful.—[Bicknell. 





—— Among men, he is the greatest 
who does the most good and serves 
best his God and his fellows. He is 
the worst who serves only himself. 
Selfishness comes of the lower or ani- 
mal nature, and cares only tor its 
own, as in the realm of the lower 
animals. 

To be great, one must be good. He 
must be brave, noble, willing, self- 
sacrificing; he must deny himself 
when necessary, not only of luxuries, 
but of real necessaries, for the good 
of others. He should be intelligent, 
active, industrious, enterprising, per- 
severing, dignified, loving, and manly. 
He should not be a narrow-minded 
skeptic, or a pinched up bigot. His 
should be a full-orbed mind, free from 
prejudice and superstition. His prayer 
should include the race— yea, all the 
world. Tobe really great he must 
be a truly good man, fulfilling all the 
ends of his creation. With the Savior 
for his model and example, he should 
strive to attain all the excellences 
seen in the model. He should aim at 
perfection and come as near to its 
attainment as possible. He who does 
this will rise. He will secure honor 
among men; and what is better and 
nobler, will secure that happy inward 
consciousness of good will to man, 
and of acceptance by his Maker. And 
this is true greatuess.—Wells. - 
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VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


HIS University, located in the city 
of Nashville, Tennessee, will be 
completed and opened for students on 
the first Weduesday of October next. 
It is an institution under the auspices 


of the Methodist Church South, and 


in that sense is a Methodist institu- 
tion; but it is one that all our people 
feel a pride in, and own as an invalu- 
able acquisition to our National pros- 
perity and recognize as a stimulus to 
the educational advancement of the 
whole country. 

The managers, with commendable 
liberality, and good sense, have star- 
ted out to make it an institution for 
all. They offer tuition free in the ac- 
ademic and theological departments 
to young men of all denominations, 
studying for the ministry; and the 
University is to be conducted upon 
the principle of independent schools, 
giving to the students the right to 
select a course suited to their tastes 
and previous preparation—and their 
future pursuits in life, 

Through the generosity of Com. 
Vanderbilt, in his gift of $600,990, the 
building has been erected and thet{pj 
versity endowed. To welcome its lo- 


cation in their midst, the people of 


Nashville contributed about $50,000, 
which furnished the grounds. A sus- 
tentation fund has been raised, which 
amount ($100,000) is provided for by 
six per cent. interest bearing notes. 


The Vanderbilt is a large, strong 
In its erection, the only spec- 
ification of Mr. Vanderbilt, that the 
best material should be used, has been 
fully complied with, and time has 
been allowed for these materials to 


house. 


knit together and settle firmly. 


It stands on a site the most eligible 
ofthe many fine ones about Nashville, 
“the largest and noblest building ded- 
in -the Southern 
States, and a worthy monument to 


icated to learning, 





» NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. . 

Prof. Lupton occupies the chair of 
Chemistry. 

Dr. Lipscomb, late Chancellor of 
the University of Georgia, is Profes- 
sor of Philosophy and Criticism. 

Dr. Winchell, late Chancellor of 
Syracuse University of New York, 
lectures on Zoology and Historical 
Geology. 

Dr. J. M. Safford, State Geologist 
of Tennessee, is Professor of Miner- 
alogy, Botany and Economical Geol- 
ogy. 

Professor Joynes of Washington 
and Lee University, Professor of Mod- 
ern and English Languages. 

It is a peculiarity of this institution 
that the English language is combined 
with the modern languages in teach- 
ing. 

The Latin and Greek are taught by 
Professors Humphries and Arnold, 
both of whom have had residence and 
study at the German Universities. 

A singular fact and healthy sign of 
the Academic School is that it con- 
tains four Chancellors and Presidents 
of other well-known colleges. 

THEOLOGY. 

The foremost men in the Methodist 
Chereh, as scholars and divines, have 
been s@ixeted and put in charge of 
the Theological Department: Rev. 
T. O. Sommers;,)., Editor “ Nash- 
ville Christian Advosate,”’ Rev. Dr. 
Shipp of South Carolma, and Rev. 
Dr. Granberry of Virginia. 

LAW. : 

Appreciating the important facr 
that a law departmeut cannot be 
worked by amateurs, and that it must 
have earnest working men, the Board 
of Trust have recently reorganized 
the law faculty. The present organi- 
zation embraces three Professors, now 
in the prime of life, thorcugh in lite- 
rary culture and legal attainments, as 
well as successful practitioners, who 























him whose name it bears.’”’sThere are | are pledged and committed to make 
comprised in the University four dif- the Law Departmenta success. This 


ferent schools or departments. 


department has been in progress a 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE AND u1Te-| Year, and just closed its first term, 


BATURE. 


graduating only one lawyer, Mr. Wm. 


_ Dr. L. C. Garland, late Chancellor | Sullivan of Oxford, Mississippi. He 


of Randolph Macon College, Vir- | will be a fair pledge of the thorough- 


gima, and University of Alabama, 18 | ness and genuineness of the diploma. 


QhaPIYJorof the Academic School. | The first term closed under favorable 





auspices, and with fairer promises for 
the next term,, when the school will 
be accommodated in the building ot 
the University. 
THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

Is under the old faculty so well known 
in connection with the old Nashville 
University. It is conducted in the 
same lecture'room and museum. Stu- 
dents will be graduated in the chapel 
of the Vanderbilt. 

Professor Lupton has retuaned from 
Europe, where he purchased a large 
chemical apparatus. Dr. Garland is 
now abroad, laying in at large cost 
an astronomical and physical appara- 
tus. 

THE LIBRARY, 
Which has a capacity for 10,000 vol- 
umes, has already been supplied with 
6,000 or 7,000 volumes. 
BOARDING. 

No part of the details of, the Uni- 
versity has been arranged with more 
good sense than that of boarding the 
students. The University does not 
provide dormitories for them, deem- 
ing it better for their morals and 
manners that they should board in 
private families. Board and lodging 
can be had at $4 to $5 per week. Al- 
ready many have engaged board at 
those figures. There are now on the 
grounds eight professors’ homes that 
are beginning to be occupied. 

This portion of Nashville might be 
properly called Vanderbilt Hill. 





DR. LINDSLEY’S ADDRESS, 





N°? man inthe country is more alive 
to the interest of education in all 
its phases than Dr. J. Berrien Linds- 
ley; and none better posted concern- 
ing the schools of ‘Tennessee. We 
would be pleased to give his valuable 
address recently delivered betore the 
Tennessee State Grange, a wider cir- 
culation by publishing it in full in our 
Journal, if space would permit. The 
address was upon Normal Schools. 
fe gives many statistics and facts 
showing the workings ot Normal 
Schools in different parts of the Coun- 
ry; Ina comparison of the position 
of Tennessee upon this question with 
Massachusetts and other States he 
places our State among the foremost. 
Noticing the progress “ wonderful 
progress ” of education in Tennessee, 
during the ten years just passed the 
Doctor thus sums up our present 
healthy condition: ‘Although these 
very ten years haye been such a peri- 
od of peliteal oseillation and chaos as 
could onlyefall a State under the 
pecular workitigs of American consti- 
tutions in revolutionary periods, yet 
has this much misunderstood and 
heavily prejudiced cause made steady 
headway, until now it is so firmly 
lodged in the popular heart as to re- 
ceive from all that respectful consider- 
ation which is never accorded except 
to a strong and rising power. Dur- 
ing this ten years in which systems of 
public education have been establish- 
ed and abrogated, more than once, 
and in which political parties have 
appeared and disappeared from the 





stage of power, the organized friends 


of universal education, banded togeth- 
er upon one simple idea, have tri- 
umphantly succeeded in the first great 
step toward the permanent establish- 
ment of that idea; namely, removed 
it from the arena of partisan strife. 
While among the friends of public 
schools, great diversity does and 
must exist as to administrative de- 
tails, yet the dogma of education for 
the masses by and through the instru- 
mentality of the only representative 
of those masses,the State government, 
is firmly held from the mountain chain 
on the east, to the father of waters on 
the west, by a band so numerous and 
so strong in their faith as to be pefect- 
ly willing at any time to have the 
question referred to a direct vote of 
the people for final and ultimate set- 
tlement.”’ 

After refering to the “higher, supe- 
rior or university fields’? and “the 
extraordinary developments’? made 
in this direction, he alludes to the pio- 
neer operations in Tennessee: 

“In this point of view the educa- 
tional annals of Tennessee are re- 
markable. Nowhere else do we find 
such a record of long, patient, heroic, 
poorly requited toil in behalf of man’s 
highest welfare. While these noble 
men worked hard, lived plainly and 
died poor, they accomplished a work 
for solid results unsurpassed if indeed 
ever equalled elsewhere. In cabins 
and unsightly brick houses the sons 
of Tennessee were so trained in clas- 
sic, legal and medical lore as to rank 
for eloquence skill and talent with 
those of New York and Massachusetts ; 
while her daughters for elegance, 
grace, and all the accomplishments 
that adorn the highest type of woman, 


were renowned throughout the land. 
While thic unctoricd Land <f lnmtvuluul 


ual heroes were doing this work for 
their own State, such fame and note 
did they acquireas to draw from con- 
tiguous and remote States a constant 
and mighty stream of disciples, inso- 
much that for years previous to the 
late iconoclast war, Tennessee was 
the seat of legal, medical and female 
education for a vast and wealthy re- 
gion. I again repeat, with emphasis, 
such a work has never been done else- 
where by any body of educators un- 
aided by large public and private 
benefactions. 

And to-day we see and enjoy the 
fruit of these unparalleled labors in 
results which, if predicted even ten 
years since, would have been ridi- 
culed as the dreams of a disordered 
imagination ; results, indeed, as extra- 
ordinary as were the labors upon 
which they are based. Upon what 
other State has there been, or is there 
likely to be, such a concentration of 
external support for university educa- 
tion as is now lavished upon Tennes- 





see? There is nothing like it in the 
educational annals of any country. 
|So many and varied the sources, so 
\rich and diversified the gifts that a 


mere sketch becomes tedious and 
dull from the necessary frequency of 
dry statistics.” 





THE New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meets at Fredonia, July 27, 
28 and 29, 
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THE CENTENNIAL ART GALLERY AND MEMORIAL HALL. 


HE above cut represents one of|and as an incentive to higher attain- 
the most beautiful buildings of | ments and greater excellence among 


all the group erected for the Great 
Centennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia next year. The managers design 
this for a permanent structure as a 
“Memorial Hall.” 

Many of the leading educators of 
the country, since the adoption of the 
following resolution by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association early 
this year, are anxious to co-operate 
with General John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
at Washington, and the committee ap- 
pointed at that meeting, and have 
something worth preserving, as a dis- 
tinctive feature not only of the Expo- 
sition but of our educational status. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of five 
be appointed to act for this body, with 


the authorities of the Centennial, in 
pew~foctiung oa plan fae the pesopar rep- 


resentation of the educational inter- 
ests of the country at the approach- 
ing National exposition at Philadel- 
phia. 

After a full discussion and inter- 
change of views, the following named 
gentlemen were appointed a commit- 
tee on the Centennial Exposition : 

General Eaton of Washington, Mr. 
Wickersham of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Philbrick of Boston, Mr. Abernethy 
of Iowa, and Mr. Ruftner of Virginia. 

We hope teachers and educators will 
correspond freely with the members 
of this committee, and that a scheme 
will be perfected for a full represent- 
ation of our educational interests in 
all their varied forms. Meanwhile it 
is proposed to utilize the interest ev- 


erywhere growing in this event, by | 


enlisting the pupils in all our schools 
in special efforts to attain ‘prizes’ 
and “honorable grades.” 

It must be evident to all, after a 
moment’s reflection, that aside from 
its patriotic influence, so valuable to 
the youth of our country, it will 
greatly benefit the Nation at large by 


the pupils and students of our schools, | 


academies and other institutions of 
| learning, a beautiful si!ver medal has 
| been devised commemorative of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Amer- 
ican independence. This medal is 
made of pure silver, under the aus- 
pices of the Government, at the Uni- 
ted States mint, having on one side an 
appropriate sentiment, and on the 
other room for the name of the per- 
son earning it. It is enclosed in a 
handsome case, and will be more and 
more valuaple as the years go by. 

As all pupils cannot attain to the 
highest grade—ninety-eight per cent. 
—there is to be a 


TESTIMONIAL OF HONOR 


given for the next highest grade. 
This Testimonial of Honor is hand- 
|'somely executed from original desigus 
| of a patriotic character, including a 
Nuvly cugreved view of the Memorial 
Halland Art Gallery. It is 11 by 
14 inches in size, is beautifully litho- 
graphed on fine linen paper, and re- 
sembles a small Diploma. 
toric and commemorative character 
of the Medal and Testimonials will 
give them a dignity and value far 
above their intrinsic worth even, and 
asarecord of scholastic attalnment, 
as well as for their artistic beauty; 
they will always be cherished and 
preserved by their recipients. 





in education have given $100 each to 
procure these Silver Medals and the 





| : 
| ted to such pupils as may have earned 


them in the St. Louis Public Sebev!s. | 


Prof. J. L. Tracy of St. Lewis, who 
| has long been identified with educa- 
‘tional interests iv the West and 
'South, will cheerfully give informa- 
tion in regard to these medals, to 
| school teachers and officers. 

| The following method for the ex- 
jamination and distribution of these 
awards has been approved: 





The bhis- | 


A number of gentlemen interested | 


| Testimonial of Honor, to be presen- | 


| The examinations did great credit to 


giving an impetus to immigration,| «Let it be understood that the pu- 
increasing capital, stimulating vari-| pj) receiving the highest grade in any 
ous industries, improving the arts) one branch of the examination will 
and advancing practical knowledge. receive the Centennial Silver Medal, 

A SILVER MEDAL, | and all who reach an honorable grade, 
Asa prize for scholastic proficiency, |8#y eighty per cent., will receive 


Testimonials of Honor stating the ex- 
act percentage of excellence. 


The main point should be to have 
the examination conducted with per- 
fect fairness, and if possible by means 
of written questions with written 
answers.” 

A SPELLING SCHOOL 


will illustrate thismethod. The class 
having received previous notification, 
at the appointed time let fifty words 
selected from the speller used be given 
out; the pupils will write them on 
slates or slips of paper. When these 
are collected and examined, one pupil 
may have excelled all the rest, and 
spelled forty-nine of the words cor- 
rectly, which will give him or hera 
grade of ninety-eight and the silver 
| medal, while a dozen others may have 
spelled forty or more words correctly, 
thus attaining an “honorable grade” 
and a ‘Testimonial of Honor.’ The 
same principle will hold in all other 
examinations. If there are ten ques- 
tious, each will count ten, and eight 
of the ten correctly answered will 
secure a ‘‘ Testimonial.” 

This Art Hall or Memorial Build- 
ing, a cutof which we present at the 
head of this article, is to be built of 
stone, and it is to remain permanent- 
ly, containing a miniature of the 
Great Exhibition, and the archives of 
the Centennial Commissions among 
the latter this journal ~1ll be pre- 
served there for gep-ations to come. 


HOLLY SpFINGS NORMAL SCHOOL. 


le HE Examination and Commence- 

ment Exercises of the Holly 
Springs Normal School took place on 
the 7th, 8th and 9th days of June. 


the teachers and scholars. Four stu- 
dents were graduated with distin- 
guished honors, Mr. §. B. Junkins 
leading. The Commencement Exer- 
cises were varied with orations, songs 
jand duets. Professor W. B. High- 
gate, the Principal, is a graduate of 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, an 
energetic and accomplished gentle- 


of great promise; Prof. W. H. Butts, 
second assistant, is a graduate of 
Fredonia Normal School, New York, 
one of the finest mathematicians we 
have ever seen for his age, and g 
young man who will attain distinction 
in his chosen field; Miss F. L. Lewis, 
third assistant, is also a graduate of 
Fredonia Normal School, a faithful 
acceptable teacher. She greatly en- 
deared herself to her pupils, and they 
regret exceedingly that she will not 
return to them. 


The Trustees have re-elected all the 
former teachers with the exception of 
Miss Lewis, who feels that she will 
not be able to return in the fall. Miss 
Tilla Evans, who taught during the 
years 1872 and 1873 was elected to fill 
Miss Lewis’ place. The fall term will 
commence on the 6th of September. 


VACATION. 


ANY of the teachers who have 
been laboring earnestly and 
successfully during the past eight, 
nine and ten months, rejoice that July 
brings them rest, and a change. A 
person does not find relief in doing 
nothing, but in a change of Jabor and 
scenery. The work of the teacher is 
one of continual and repeated exercise 
of the same nature. Six hours daily 
in the school room, with forty, fifty 
or sixty children, for eight or ten 
months in the year abates somewhat 
of our activity and freshness. Hugh 
Miller said: “The teacher is like the 
candle, that while he gives light to 
others he himself is going out.” 
There is, however, such a thing as re- 
creation, and all teachers should take 
especial pains to replenish themselves 
with new life and vigor during vaca- 
tion by a change of scenery at least. 
A month or two in some quiet coun- 
try village in the movatains; a few 
weeks where the ievigorating salt air 
could be inhaled, or salt water baths 
indulged ip, Would give our teachers 
new life) .How much better we could 
do sa the fall after having renewed 








vur life. Let every teacher in the 
State, if at all practicable to do 80, 
seek a change of scenery at least, and 
our word for it they will feel not only 
ready for work, but do very much 
better work and more of it. 

Leave the text books and all care 
behind. Chat freely with men and 
women of the world, in other occu- 
pations, and thus bring the atmosphere 
and culture of a broader life to kindle 
anew the enthusiasm of your pupils 
and their love of study. 

Bs Se A 

It seems not to be sufficiently 
understood that good taste and good 
feeling are kindred to, and recipro- 
cally confirm each other. 


—————2-@ 





If you love others, they will love 
you. If you speak kindly to them, 
they will speak kindly to you. Love 





man; Miss Ophelia S. Smith, first | is repaid with love, and hatred with 


assistant, is a graduate of the High hatred. Would you hear asweet and 
School at St. Louis, Missouri, a young| pleasing echo, speak sweetly and 
lady of exceedingly fine intellect and | pleasantly yourself. 
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THE OLD LOG SCHOOL HOUSE. 


This is an “ Old Timer,” with its greased paper for windows, pasted over 
the cracks in the logs, and here too, is the 











OLD SLAB SEAT, 


Or what was called the ‘‘Puncheon 
Seat,’”’pegs or legs sticking up through 
the slab, and the boys playing ‘“ Fox 
and Geese” between times. , 

Now the people have come to know 
that in order to have good schools we 
must have proper school-houses, prop- 
erly warmed, properly ventilated and 
properly furnished. 

We propose to present elevations 
and plans of school houses for the 
country districts, as well as for the 
larger towns. 

The surroundings of the children 
form an essential and important ele- 
ment in their education, and we hope 
the parents and the tax-payers will 
sustain the school officers and teach- 
ers in their efforts not only to build 
neat and comfortable school build- 
ings, but to furnish them properly and 
pleasantly, so that the time of the 
teacher and the pupil ¢ah be used to 
the best advantage. 

It does not cost @ farthing more to 
build a neat, plain, substantial, con- 
venient, well-ventilated schoolhouse, 
than to put up a miserable, unsightty | 
pen, and drive the children into it. 

Let us make our school houses 
cheerful and attractive, fill the yard 
with shade trees, and the house with 
pictures, maps, globes, charts, and 
desks, which are conducive to both 
health and comfort. 


Another point should be remem- 
bered, and that is that school officers 
will save money, even in building a 
small school house, by employing 
some good architect, who would see 
that contractors do the work accord- 
ing to the specifications. 

At the request of a number of 
School Officers and teachers we re- 





publish the following report on loca- 


ting and building a school house, 
made by a committee to the State 
Teachers’ Association some time 


ing to school boards, and all others 
interested : 

1. A house of minimum size should 
never be less than 24x82, and better 
still, 28x 40; the height should be from 
12 to 16 feet. It should contain in 
addition to the schoolroom proper a 
clothes room for boys and a seperate 
one for the girls. 

2. A house of maximum size should 
never contain more than twelve 
rooms, each of the same size as the 
one mentioned aboye. 


3. Each room should have windows 
on at least two sides, and always so 
constructed that they can be let down 
from the top. 

4. The doors to the school room 
should never open directly to the 
weather, but always into a hall or lob- 
by. 

5.Ventilating flues shoule be con- 
sidered as much a necessity as smoke 
flues, and in case the building is to be 
heated by furnaces, there must also 
be hot air flues. All these flues should 
be of extra size. 

6. If the building is to be heated 
with stoves, there is very little use 
for @ cellar; but if furnaces are to be 
used the-esljar should be made large 
and light. 

7. Hard-finish wlack boards, from 
three to four feet wide;<honld be put 
upon the walls wherevén {here is 
room for them. Helbrook,s quid 





Slating has been thoroughly teswq 
for years and is the best in use for 
this purpose. 

8. The windows shoald have inside 
or outside blinds. 

9. Two or more adjacént rooms may 
be seperated by siding partitions, 
so that they can be used together as 
one room when occasign requires. 

10. A house contai from one to 
three rooms, should ut one story 
high; for four, six, or eight rooms, 
the house should be. but two stories 
in height ; for a jacery ember, a three 











since : 
Your committee de®m the location 
and building of a school house of so 


much importance that there should 
never be a mistake in the selection of 


story buildinggis simplest and 
cheapest strudftire. 

11. Every school designed for both 
sexes, no matter whether it be large 
or small, shonld héye separate play- 
grounds, out-buildings, stairways, 
clothes-rooms, ete, but both sexes 


the one or the construction of the oth-| may properly cometo the same 100m 
er. We therefore suggest the follow- | for study and recitstion. 
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"St. Louis, Mo. 








PLAN FOR A DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Engraved expressly for this journal. 
































Ground Plan of a School House 24732 Feet. 
A—Entrance and hall, 6x6 feet. 
B B—Wardrobes, 6x6 feet. 
C—Teachers’ platform, 6x10 feet. 
D D—Side aisles, 3 feet wide. 





E—Rear aisles, 3 feet wide. 

F F—Middle aisles, 2 1-2 feet wide. 
G G G—Desks and seats. 

desks, seating two pupils, are made 





This “ Granger Combination Desk” 
is the cheapest and most durable. 
Size 1, Double, High School, to accommodate 
pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. 
Size 2, Double, Grammar School, to accommo- 
date pupils from 12 to 16 years of age. 
Size 3, Double, First Intermediate School, to ac- 
commodate pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. 
Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate School, to 
accommodate pupils from 8 to 11 years of age. 
Size 5, Double, Primary, to accommodate pu- 
pils from 5 to 9 years. 
Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
size desk. 


The next best desk is the 





“PATENT GOTHIC” DESK, 


With the curved folding slat seat, which by its 
construction secures perfect ease and comfort to 
the pupil, at the same time it encourages that 
upright position so necessary to the health and 
proper physical development of the young. 


Double These considerations commend this style of desk 


to all who contemplate seating school houses. 
More than 500,000 of these desks have been sold 


$ 1-2 feet long by 2 1-2 feet wide, and | and no complaint has ever yet been made, but 
this space should be allowed for each | every one using them commends them. 


“tesk, in the estimate for floor space in 
each school house. 

Three sows of desks, each contain- 
ing 8 desks aq back seat, will give 
54 sittings. 

In regard to seats.and desks, the 
following cuts show the-two best’: 
The Granger Combination Desk and Seat. 








Desk ani Seat. Back Seat to Start the Row With 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Desks are 
also made, to accommodate pupils of all ages. 

We give the numbers and sizes so that school 
officers may know which to order: 


No.1, High School, for pupils from 15 to 20 yrs. 


No. 2, Grammar, 6 ‘¢ 12 to 16 yrs. 
No. 3, Ist Intermediate, ‘‘ *¢ 10 to 13 yrs. 
No. 4, 2d ae ba a 8 to lL yrs. 
Primary, se ss 5 to Dyrs. 


Aside from the desks, a good teachers’ desk, 
chair and recitation seat are necessary to the 
complete furnishment of a school room. A 
good set of common school apparatus embraces: 
set Camp’s Outline Maps and Key, set Cutter’s 
Physiological Charts, Teacher’s Guide to Illus- 
tration, set ot Reading Charts, Terrestrial 8 inch 
Globe, Hemisphere 5 inch Globe, Object Teach- 
ing Forms, Numeral Frame, Cube Root Blocks, 
Horse Shoe Magnet. 

The time to order sehool desks is when you lay 
the foundation of your school house, then they 
will be on hand, ready when you wish to com- 
mence school, 
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POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Please remember that in addition to 
all subscription moneys, 10 cents must 
be sent to prepay the postage of this 
paper for the vear. This is in accord- 
ance with the United States law, 
which makes all postage payable in 
advance at the marling postoffice, in- 
stead of at the receiving postofiice of 
the subscriber’s residence. 
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THE HEROES OF THE NEW ’76, 


1776 


lossal 





AND 1876—a century 
apart—are the two co- 
mile-stones of our nations’s 
march, like huge monoliths, rising in 
stupendous grandeur, and towering 
above the undulations of the era that 
stretches between them. 

1776 is, and always will be, the 
memorable year of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

1876 might, and certainly should be, 
the equally grand year of Jubilee, the 
Centennial, not only of many great 
interests, but also eminently the 
Centennial of public instruction, as 
wholly and forever independent ; — in- 
dependent of sex, independent of 
sect, independent of section, inde- 
pendent of changing parties, inde- 
pendent of lordlings and meddlers in 
every guise and in every cunning dis- 
guise. Whatshall be the grand fea- 
tures? 

Public instruction,—so universal 
that the poorest and loneliest shall 
.not be left hungering and thirsting 
for the truth wherever the State can 
reach the needy; public instruction 
so truly catholic in aims and means 
that no self-styled and over-zealous 
Catholic can publicly shame his man- 
liness and candor by attacking it; 
public instruction so well-ordered, 
discreet, and excellent, that no bigot 
can deny its goodness morally, yet 
no lax liberal can deny the just force 
of its restraints, as matter of public 
morals; public instruction so sym- 
metrical from lowest to highest grades 
as to resemble the great military 
roads of the Romans, traversing and 
consolidating the vast empire; and, 
above all, as part of the Centennial, 
public instruction, so long tried, so 
well prized, so deeply loved by the 
true patriots and genuine philanthro- 
pists alike, all over our land, from sea 
to sea, — so guarded and impregnably 
strong as to recall and suggest to 
generous friend and bitter foe alike,the 
resistless might of that cause of which 
it was said, “‘ Whosoever shall fall 


on this stone, shall be broken, but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind 
him to powder.”* Such an attitude 


it holds already in many States; such | 


an attitude of beneficence, and im- 


at no distant time, in all the States. 
The heroes of the new ’76 are still 
active combatants, leading their forces 
in the field — Henry Barnard, Geo. B. 
Emerson, Sears, Manney, and their 
peers! What campaigns they have 
planned and won on _ hard-fought 
fields. ‘They are conquering, and are 
yet to conquer. Pioneers of Western 
and Southern schools, academies, col- 
leges, toilsome, — half-starved, hard- 
working men, laying foundations for 


future generations,—many are yet 


living to enjoy the plaudit, “ Well | 


done! good and faithful servant!” 
from grateful communities and States. 
George Peabody, Judge Burnet, the 
Methodist Bishops, Dr. Bullard, 
and such men were the advance 
guard of education—jointly with 


civil liberties. The prairies are) 
now radiant with the blossoms of 
numberless flowers, sweeter and 


brighter thaa their native growth. 
The bills and distant mountains re- 
echo nobler sounds than those of 
beauteous but savage nature. 

“The Heroes of ’76” had their souls 
tried as by a furnace. Washington 


and his supporters were abused, in-| 


sulted, betrayed, opposed, belied, 
thwarted, scorned, outlawed, way- 
laid, calumniated, despoiled, to the 
utmost extents by the loyalists, the 
cowards, the selfish, the time-servers, 
the fence-men, the cool conservatives, 
the hot-headed radicals. They con- 
quered all obstacles and are now re- 
vered like patron saints, but for much 
better cause. ‘‘ No cross, no crown !”’ 
Veterans, heroes, athletes — these can 
be formed only by encountering and 
overcoming the dire hardships of the 
arena, the danger, the campaign. 

1876 may be the first year of asilent 
death-grapple between the friends 
and the desperate foes of the people’s 
schools - Heroes wanted, by the my- 
riad! “ Never give up the ship.” 





*Some critical readers, and some German crit- 
ics particularly, may like the other forms of 
statement. The Latin Vulgate uses the words 
**conteret eum.’’ Griesbach, de Vette, Allioli, 
Knapp, all use *‘ zerschmettert werden.”’ Bengel 


and van Ess, ‘* sich zerstossen.’’ The English | 


form is here the most picturesque. 





— A country is nothing without 
men, men are nothing without mind, 
and mind is little without culture. 
It follows that exitured mind is the 
mest importeat product of a nation. 
The prodacts of the farm, the shop, 
the mill, the mine, are of incompara- 
bly less value than the products of the 
school. If the schools of a people are 
well taught ,all else will prosper. 
Wherever schools are neglected it is 


a sure sign of national degradation | 


anddecay. The central point of every 
wisely administered government is 
its system of education. The educa- 
tion of youth well cared for by « 





nation, out of it will grow science, 


measurable usefulness, and corres- | 
ponding regard and love in the peo- 
-| ple’s hearts, it will take in time, and 


ey 





2 
art, wealth, strength, and all else that 
| is esteemed great in the judgment of 
| men.—[ Wichersham. 
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THE ART OF FLANKING. 





| 

| TN the military profession-there are 
= needed varied talents to overcome 
varied opposing circumstances. One 
general conquers by superior force, 
hurling down masses of men upon the 
enemy, or if he have but few men 
| concentrating them and attacking his 
opponent in divisions; another con- 
|quers by prudent delay, skillful re- 
|treat and by setting fire to his own 
lost city ; a third gains his point by a 
series of flanking movements, keeps 
the enemy constantly employed and 
finally forces him to surrender. 

As the work of the teaching profes- 
|sion includes in itself all the most 
| difficult problems of all the other pro- 
| fessions, so it is forced to use the tac- 
| tics of all the others, and to employ 

all the contrivances of war. 

Especially is the flanking genius of 

value to the teacher. In discipline the 
\turning of the overplus of activity 


}into a new channel is generally the 
|surest way of conquering difficulties. 
| The students of a certain Institution 
| were unruly and caused much trouble. 
Continual complaints came to the ears 
\of the faculty. It was in discussion 
/what long code of laws printed and 
displayed over the building would be 
| surest to accomplish the desired result, 
| when one of the professors suggested 
that instead of making the laws in 
| question they should give up and fur- 
|nish one of the pleasautest rooms in 
the institution as a reading room for 
|the studenis. The thing was done, 
}and as if by magic the turbulence was 
|gone. When more water is needed in 
the rivers it is not sent directly there. 
| It is dropped down upon and over the 
| far-off mountain peaks in the shape of 
snow, and it finds its way to the place 
| where it is needed, till the ice bridges 
‘are carried away and the rejoicing 
| flood pours over the flowering banks. 
The wise manager learns the lessen 
and follows the example. This is one 
illustration of what we Jnean by 
| flanking. 
But it is not aloxe in discipline that 
the ingenuity vf the flanker is needed 
‘and usefv’. If a class comes to reci- 
‘tatiow With an imperfectly prepared 
| ]esson a repetition is necessary. But 
| there are ten chances to one that if 
| the lesson be re-assigned fully one-half 
| the class will not spend much energy 
jon it because they will think them- 
selves to have mastered it more thor- 
|oughly than they have done. If the 
teacher, baffled by this real difficulty 
goes on, the trouble becomes worse 
and worse till finally both class and 
|teacher are hopelessly be-mired and 
forced either to give up the work 
jaltogether, or to stop short and re- 
view. In face of 1 problem the 
genius of the flanking teacher becomes 
manifest. If the class have tried to 
do well she utters no complaint, and 
she would feel herself defeated and 
| worthless if she dismissed her class 


lesson again.”” What does she do? 
She invents a written exercise per. 
haps, in which, in tabular form 
the main parts are to be arranged, 
The care with which the writtey 
work must be set down impresses the 
pupil with an idea of difficulty aud 
novelty, and he addresses himself to 
his new task with new energy. He 
brings his paper the next day and the 
teacher carefully receives it. She may 
or she may not examine it. Whether 
she do or not the object has been at- 
tained. The attention of the pupil 
has been artfully directed to the 
important points. In writing and 
arranging he has had impressed upon 
his memory the very things which in 
a second study he would probably 
have passed over. The difficulty has 
been overcome, the enemy van- 
quished. Or if the victory be not 
got, another differently arranged ex- 
ercise on the same ground will in nine 
cases out of ten conquer. It ueeds 
much ingenuity say you? Truly it 
does, but a teacher without ingenuity 
is like a screw driver without a blade 
and had much better be put at once 
to some other use. 





CLASS RECITATIONS, 


R. WM. T. HARRIS, Superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, states the advantages of class 
recitation over individual recitations 
as follows : 

When the country school grows to 
be a village school, and the number 
of pupils increases to sixty or eighty 
or one hundred, two rooms are open- 
ed and two teachers are employed. 
Division of labor may begin here. 
Primary and Grammar department 
is instituted, and the range of acquire- 
ment in each room may be four years 
by the course of study. Fewer clas- 
ses and larger ones allow the teacher 
twice the length of time for each rec- 
itation, and he can begin to lay some 
stress on instruction. 





The advantages of class recitation 
over individual instruction, begin to 
appear at this point. Individual in- 
struction is good whenever the teacher 
can devote to it as nuch time as to an 
ordinary recitation. but it is inferior 
to class recitation even then. The 
class should consist of not less than 
ten nor more than thirty. The length 
of recitation should vary from fifteen 
or twenty minutes in the primary 
grades to thirty or forty minutes in 
the grammar department. During 
recitation there should be the most 
vivid and constant attention on the 
part of all the pupils. It is obvious 
that this can be obtained in the pri- 
mary grades only for a short time. 
With increasing discipline and the 
strength that comes of year’s practice, 
the recitation hour can be lengthened. 
That a properly conducted class reci- 
tation is of far greater value than in- 
dividual instPuction, is obvious from 
the consideration that the contents of 
the lesson are stated over and over by 
different pupils of the class, criticised 
and discussed, illustrated from the 





|with the remark, “Take the same 


experience of different pupils, and the 
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pupil has the advantage of seeing how 
his fellows encounter and surmount 
such difficulties as he himself meets. 
What we see in the experience of 
others, our equals, beconies at once 
our experience by adoption, and it 
saves us from the pain and consump- 
tion of time necessary to acquire its 
wisdom through personal adventure. 
Hence Education is essentially to be 
carried on in the form of community. 
The school is and must be a commu- 
nity ; no private tutoring can educate 
as the school can. But it is evident 
that the school best subserves this 
purpose, when it classifies so that 
each one meets his equals in the reci- 
tation. Great inferiority or great 
superiority in his fellows mars the 
force of the lesson which he learns 
from seeing their work. 





PREJUDICE, 


O man on earth is so much to be 

pitied as the man of prejudices. 
He builds a wall of mud around him- 
self by which he shuts out the sun- 
light, and shuts himselfin, away from 
all genial influences. No man is so 
miserable as he. His mind grows 
narrower every day instead of ex- 
panding as it should, like the flower 
that opens its rosy petals to the sun 
and dews of heaven. Such a man is 
like the dog in the manger ; he neith- 
er grows fat himself, nor can believe 
that any body else is flourishing. 

The man of prejudice is generally 
ignorant. * He is unable to see but one 
side of people or things, and that is 
the dark side. He is aman that reads 
little or nothing, so that his mind is 
not informed or enlarged, but is com- 
pressed into the infinitessimal com- 
pass of self and the narrow surroun- 
dings. He measures all things from 
his darkned sphere, and cannot get 
light enough to see that others are 
outstripping him on every hand, and 
that he will soon be left alone to 
grope in the increasing darkness. 

The man of prejudice has never 
traveled: has not seen much of the 
world, if he had his prejudice would 
have been knocked away or worn off 
by attrition. As it is, they have 
grown and increased like the barna- 
cles on the sides of a ship, which hin- 
der her progress more and more. 
Such a man can see nothing, believe 
nothing good of those against whom 
his prejudices have arisen. He looks 
for, and hopes for their downfall or 
failure. 

The man of prejudice is really a 
criminal. He has passed judgment 
beforehand, and stands ready to cast 
dirt on his neighbor’s fair name. He 
is not to be trusted. He is not fit to 
be on a jury where correct judgment 
is called for ; in his hands law and jus- 
tice must suffer. Give him no place 
of trust, pass him by on the other side. 
He is not safe as a member of society, 
Whose very foundations he would de- 
8troy. His opinion is not worth a 
straw, and the people soon find him 
out. His influence is at zero, because 
of his freedom in expressing his dis- 
torted or false opinion of others. He 


has habituated himself to believe lies, 
and his daily life is but a reflection of 
his inward bitterness and moral obliq- 
uity. Of course he can speak no good 
of others, therefore his tongue is ac- 
quainted witli slander. 

God pity the man of prejudice, for 
it is hard for men to have any sympa- 
thy for hin. He needs a complete 
reconstruction; the mass of prejudice 
needs a power like that which cast 
out the evil spirits before it will yield 
its ground. We kuow of*no panacea 
or specific for the cure of this malady, 
except more intelligence and broader 
views of men and things combmed 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





O more important work, and 

therefore none which reflects 
more credit upon their good sense and 
loyalty to their constituency, was ac- 
complished by the thirty-ninth Gene- 
ral Assembly of Tennessee for 1875, 
than the passage of the act providing 
for Normal Schools. 

That act authorized the Governor 
of the State to appoint a State Board 
of Education to consist of six mem- 
bers, and the Goveinor himself an 
ex officio member. It made no pro- 
vision from the funds of the State, 
but provided that the Board of Edu- 
cation might receive contributions 
from the Peabody Educational Fund 
and donations of funds or property 
from any other sources. 

The gentlemen appointed by the 
Governor are just the men having 
our educational interests at heart, and 
their appointment was a surety of 
success of the work committed to 
them. Their first work was to adver- 
tise for proposals of buildings and 
funds for the establishment of the 
first school. Several propositions were 
submitted. That of the Nashville 
University, offering its grounds and 
buildings and income of its funds, 
amounting to $6,000, was found to be 
most favorable, and was accepted. 

The Peabody Board of Trustees, 
with their usual generosity, provided 
an equal amount, making $12,000 to 
commence with, which together with 
the buildings and grounds before 
mentioned, the advantages of loca- 
tion (at Nashville) and the qualifica- 
tions of those who will be at the head 
of the various departments of the 
school, places it on a footing in keep- 
ing with the requirements of- the act 
that “The said normal school or 
schools shall be made in every respect 
first-class institutions for the profes- 
sional education of teachers.” 


HAVE you a good thought? Let it 
not perish, give it, if you can, printed 
wings, and let it fly into ten thousand 
human dwellings. Perhaps it will 
not be heeded, and you may suppose 
that it has vanished from the notice of 
man forever; but a hundred years 
hence it may be among the rubbish 
of some deserted, dilapidated attic, 
and may arrest the attention of some 
outcast child of sorrow and sin, light- 
en his mind with hope and send him 








along his life-pathway happy and 


with the practice of the golden rule. | 


reformed. And in the ages to come, 
as you are rejoicing in your bliss and 
glory in the heavenly world, some 
radiait spirit may greet you with an 
angel smile and say, ‘I was fast rush- 
ing into the darkness of eternal night, 
but my sad eyes, in the providence of 
God, fell upon your neglected thought, 
and I am here in possession of beatific 
immortality.” 





THE INTER-STATE EDUCATIONAL 

- CONVENTION. 

NHE work of the different depart- 

ments of our educational interest 
should be united. All should seek to 
come into harmonious relations. The 
best interests of each individual and 
the prosperity of the whole demands 
that we come into deeper sympathy 
with each other; for as we do, the 
more earnestly will we try to help 
each other and thus the more firmly 
knit and complete our union. 

The State Teachers’ Associations of 
Tennessee and Georgia appreciated 
the importance of this stimulus of 
unity, and a better understanding of 
one another, and have zealously la- 
bored for some time past to bring 
together our educators in Convention. 
[t was arranged to hold this Conven- 
tion at Chattanooga on the 29th of 
June. Invitations were extended to 
the prominent educators from all sec- 
tions of our country. We are giad to 
know that such men as Hon. John B. 
Gordon, of Atlanta; Col. L. Q. C. La- 
mar of Mississippi; Hon. W. T. Harris, 
of St. Louis; Mr. Davis of “Home 
and School,’ Louisville; Hon. Andrew 
Johnson, Dr. J. Berrien Lindsay, Col. 
Leon Trousdale and others are‘to be 
there. This coming together of the 
best men engaged in the educational 
work, and the interchange of views 
and plans consequent, will greatly 
stimulate the work and help along 
that better understanding which 
workers in every cause need. 

On this point we quote from an ex- 
change: “We get another useful 
service from association with others, 
and from working with them whoare 
of a very different genius from our- 
selves; we get balance and modifica- 
tion of our views. We are all liable, 
and persons of strong and ardent na- 
tures are especially liable, to go to 
extremes. Wearein danger of giv- 
ing ourselves up to one idea, and to 
make that the standard by which we 
measure every one. This is’ a great 
hindrance to a broad, harmonious, 
and generous culture. We need to 
have our own idiosyncracies and pecu- 
liar temperament balanced and modi- 
fied by contact and communion with 
those of a different temperament. 
The timid must associate with the 
bold, the weak with the strong, the 
sluggish with the ardent, and each 
one will be benefited by the union.” 

This is the prime object of a Jour- 
nalof the characterof ours. And we 
shall endeavor to make, and we invite 
teachers, educators and friends to help 
us make it the medium of commu- 
nication between those engaged ip 





this work. Let us come freely to- 


gether and talk freely with each 
other; keeping not to ourselves that 
which might benefit and encourage 
co-laborers, and thus our present work 
will flourish and our future will be 
bright. 





A SETTLED Facr.—We like to have 
the facts with regard to sectarian 
schools re-stated occasionally, and so 
we cheerfully give place to the follow- 
ing which we clip from a late issue of 
the Knoxville ‘‘ Whig and Chronicle.” 
The editor says: “The people of this 
country believe that intelligent, patri- 
otic citizens are the best guarantee 
for a permanent, free government, 
and they propose that their schools 
shall be free to all, of every sect, 
teaching that the first and highest 
allegiance is to the government that 
gives him citizenship, good courts, 
good laws and enlarged personal free- 
dom, and they will never consent to 
a division of the school fund. We do 
not care where the demand for sepa- 
rate schools comes from, it cannot and 
will not be granted. 


AAO TONE BAD 1 
NORMAL TRAINING INSTITUTES. 
E rejoice to see the growing 


\V interest manifested on the part 
of our teachers, in these short term 
normal schools. 

We have before us more then a 
hundred circulars from all parts of 
the country, setting forth not only the 
necessity but the advantages of these 
normal training schools. 

We clip the following as specimens, 
as we cannot find room fora tithe of 
those sent us: 

Prof. S. D. McPherson, School Com- 
missioner of Jasper county, and Prof. 
J.C. Mason, Superintendent of Car- 
thage City Schools, say: ‘Educators 
are recognizing the necessity of ele- 
vating the standard of teaching. The 
demand for higher qualifications and 
better methods, apparent every where, 
is more especially felt in rural neigh- 
borhoods. The money of the great 
patron of our schools, living outside 
the great centers of population ought 
to secure and’can secure just as good 
educational work as is done in the 
cities. Asa matter of fact, not one 
in thirty of our teachers have had an 
opportunity to receive normal instruc- 
tion in any regularly established nor- 
mal institution.” 

Says the intelligent farmer of to- 
day; ‘‘My child is as deserving of 
sound culture as the child of the law- 
yer, physician, minister, editor or 
merchant, and henceforth I shall use 
‘my influence to secure such culture.” 

These normal training schools will 
insure not only “better methods” of 
instruction but more culture and effi- 
ciency among all our teachers. 

A nin recently passed the New 
York Legislatuae authorizing — the 
Controller of New York city to issue 
bonds to the amount of $200,000, for 
the purpose of establishing and 
equipping the Museum and Natural 
[listory Building in Central Park, so 
that every person owning property in: 
New York city, whether resident in 
this or other countries, is taxed for 











the instruction of visitors to the park, 
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HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC. 








BY S, A. FELTER. 





Primary Grade— Step IX.— Notation. 
BJECT: To teach the art of expressing numbers in the Arabic and 

7 Roman notation. 

PLAN: To give such graded exercises as will inductively*give the pupils 
the requisite skill without the use of definitions, rules or generalizations. 

Note.—By a lesson is understood the idea, relation or fact to which the 
attention of the class should be called at one time, and in regard to which, 
if necessary, instruction should be given. Under each lesson may be given 
an indefinite number of exercises involving no new principle, but varied»as 
much as possible in matter and in method of preparation. 

Lesson 1. To teach the notation of numbers from one to nine inclusive. 

Instruction.—When I write on the blackboard the words, one house, of 
what do you think? “A place to live in?” Of what do you think when 
I write the words, eight houses? ‘Eight such places.””’ What do you think 
of when I write the figure 1 in the place of the word one? “One house.” 
When I write the figure 8 in the place of the word eight? WhenI write the 
letter Lin the place of the word or figure one? When I write the letters 
VIII in the place of the word or figure eight ? 

In how many ways have I written the number one ? 
The second. The third. 

PREPAROTION.—Exercise 1. Copy from blackboard or text book, and 
arrange in columns the numbers from one to nine inclusive, to be read as a 
class exercise. 

Exercise 2. Copy the numbers in the Arabic notation from one to nine, 
inclusive, from the blackboard or text book, and arrange in columns of five 
equations each, thus: 


Give the first way 


(1.) (2.) 
Vis iy 25 
Ix =9 a=? 
V=—5 Vil =7 
Arrange exercises similar to each of the following: 
(2.)* (3.) (4.) (5.) (6.) (7.) (8.) (9.) (10.) 
16 20 74 21 32 53 24 65 76 
11 30 44 61 42 63 74 75 86 
16 80 22 81 72 83 9F 85 96 
18 50 88 92 2% 23 24 95 56 
14 60 22 21 22 53 84 35 46 
(11.) (12.) (13.) (14.) (15.)t (16.) (17.) (18.) (19.) 
27 88 59 43 100 444 186 257 310 
57 58 20 28 300 333 147 265 347 
67 78 69 17 700 888 196 254 353 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 
(20.) (21.) (22.) (23.) (24.) (25.) (26.) (27.) (28.) 
402 500 640 750 834 941 673 1,000 — 33,000 
414 505 655 763 867 956 403 6,000 55,000 
400 513 698 783 843 903 913 8,000 77,000 
ete. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc’ etc. 
(29.) (30.) (31.) (32.) (33.) (34.) 
148,000 4,444 4,873 22,647 888,713 603,409 
247,000 6,666 4,917 88,413 999 ,634 915,503 
672,000 9,990 4,806 33,721 222,601 712,606 
etc. ete. etc. etc. ete. etc. 
[35.] [36.] [37.] [38.] [39.] - [40.] 
1,000,000 4,666,333 4,906,007 20,069,020 42,450,320 23,507,500 
3,000,000 9,777,888 9,008,009 81,095,072 07,890,340 20,070,053 
7,000,000 5,222,444 6,008,001 34,074,024 83,770,250 95,300,003 
etc. ete. etc. etc. etc. etc.- 


RECITATION.—1. Require the members of the class each to read a column 
from the slate. 

2. Require the pupils to read exercises from the blackboard arranged in a 
similar manner. 

3. The teacher should dictate similar exercises to the class to be written 
simultaneously during the class exercise. 

4. The teacher should dictate oral questions on the same lesson. 

5. The slates should each be examined by the teacher with reference to 
neatness of execution, and he should commend or censure as each may deserve. 

Nore.—All the above points need not necessarily be considered at each 
recitation. ‘ 

REMARKS.—It is not desirable that the class should perfect itself in these 
forty lessons before commencing addition. The progress should be guided 
entirely by the needs of the pupils. The mind should be made a workshop 
of active, useful production, rather than a storehouse for the accumulation 
of materials, however valuable. 

The method by figures is called the Arabic method because it is supposed 
by some that the Arabs invented it. The method by letters is called the 
Roman method because it was first used by the Romans. 





*Each exercise in each of. the following lessons should contain at least ten 
columns similar to the given lesson. 

+ The Roman notation should not be continued longer than the fifteenth 
lesson, until a final review. 


VENTILATION. 
T was said in a previous article 

-that our School Houses were in sad 
need of pure air ; and now we reaffirm 
the statement, and add that this sub- 
ject itself, using the term in a second- 
ary sense, needs ventilation. In the 
former article the air of close school 
rooms was mentioned, and pure, God- 
given air wasextolled. To praise or 
eulogise fresh air would seem as su- 
perfiluous as to praise pure water. 
Yet, though there is such an abun- 
dance of the latter, mankind need of- 
ten to be told that it is a better drink 
than the poisonous, drugged liquors 
that have to be paid for at the saloons ! 

And so let us continue to harp on 
the needed reform of ventilation till 
there shall not be found an architect 
of dwelling, school-house, church, or 
public hall, who will not be ashamed 
that he, has nota plan, and a good 
one, for letting out foul air, and ad- 
mitting fresh. 

The writer is himself almost asham- 
ed for his fellows, that it should be 
so absolutely necessary to dwell on 
this subject; but he is satisfied that 
he cen do no better service than to 
once and again urge its importance on 
all teachers, all builders, and all 
school officers, as well as on all man- 
kind and womankind in general. 

Water is a blessing for its cleansing 
properties and for quenching thirst, 
for cooking, and who can say how 
many other purposes? Yet, to utilize 
even this element so common, so free, 
so bountifully supplied, we have to 
take some pains and trouble. Reser- 
voirs must be erected; pipes laid, fau- 
cets arranged, pots, kettles and cups 
to hold and convey it must be sup- 
plied. But air, which is even more 
essential,—so important indeed, that 
we can live but a moment without 
it, requires also, just so long as peo- 
ple live in ceiled houses, some mode 
and means of supply or conveyance. 
And this is a fact that is so universal- 
ly overlooked. 

Ventilation is nearly equivalent to 
circulation, but not precisely. For 
there might be a circulation of im- 
pure or poisonous air. The object of 
course is to get pure, fresh air, as it 
exists in the outward atmosphere. 
This is the natural reservoir that the 
all-wise Creator has placed at hand 
for our constant and inexhaustible 
supply. The circulation required is 
to get a stream of supply from this 
reservoir without, while at the same 
time the foul air of an apartment or 
building is removed. But as it is ax- 
iomatic that nature abhors a vacuum, 
so it will be seen that neither foul air 
can be dispersed without the admis- 
sion, forced or otherwise, of fresh air ; 
nor can fresh air enter without the 
displacement ot the foul. This simple 
fact is the most important of all to be 
remembered in connection with any 
system of ventilation. Most people 


practically overlook this principle. 
It follows that no ventilation is se- 
cured. 

Owing to the neglect of the true 
principle of supply and displacement 














or exhaustion, we see_such partial 





attempts at ventilation as the follow- 
ing: The air of a room is found to 
be bad, and the teacher opens a single 
window; and as. most windows, 
(certainly. the old-fashioned,) do not 
let down at the top, the lower sash is 
raised. The cool air rushes in for a 
distance of four or five feet so that 
any pupil in the immediate vicinity 
gets the fresh draught with the liabil- 
ity of a cold to follow, while the grea- 
ter portion of the air in the room 
remains stagnant and unchanged. 
We do not say that opening the win- 
dow is of no benefit, especially if the 
top sash is lowered and so screened 
that a direct current will not blow 
upon the back of any pupil’s neck; 
but though better than nothing, such 
a resort does not change the air of a 
room. Nor will the requisite change 
be secured, till the windows, or a 
window and a door on opposite sides 
of the room are opened. Then, provi- 
ded these open to the outer air, there 
will surely be a current. This seems 
a plain simple matter, but we insist 
that it is forgotten or neglected very 
generally. Opening one window nev- 
er ventilates a close room, not even if 
the whole of the window be removed, 
nor if the whole side of the house be 
takenaway! A current through and 
through is demanded. 

We have not yet come to the true 
plans of ventilation, which require 
proper construction of the building at 
the start. But we are aiming first at 
the principle, and suggesting some 
simple means whereby any one may 
easily approximate to a good circula- 
tion at no expense. 

Here is one simple mode which will 
prevent the air striking suddenly on 
any person sitting in the room: Raise 
the lower sash of windows on oppo- 
site sides of the room about one inch; 
place on the sill of each a strip of 
board about an inch thick and as 
long as the width of the window; on 
this the lower sash rests. Thus the 
air is shut out below but will find its 
way upward between the lights in 
the space thus made between the up- 
per and lower sash. Thus a constant 
circulation is secured without injury. 
Let every teacher try it. Secure a 
moderate but steady circulation of air 
in the school room, and you will keep 
awake yourself, your labor will seem 
less arduous, while the effect of the 
oxygen on the pupils will give fresh- 
ness to thought. In winter it may 
take a little more fuel, but what of 
that? To heed the small extra ex- 
pense or trouble is to be “ penny-wise 
and found foolish ” indeed! 

E. N. A., Illinois. 





THE truly great man is never vain 
or proud of authority, nor harsh nor 
haughty in the exercise of it. 

Ir is great wisdom to known when 
to speak and wheu to keep silence. 

CHRISTIANITY is the most impor- 
tant, the most sublime, and the most 
wonderful of all studies. 

Ir is very precious when in the 
company of a great’and good man, to 
feel more deeply impressed by his 
goodness than his greatness, 
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THOROUGHNESS. 
HOROUGHNESS means the act 
of going through or throughness. 
It is just the opposite of superficiality 
or mere surface work, which may be 
regarded as the bane of our American 
institutions and modes. 

A friend imforms me to-day of a 
neighbor who dug for a well. He 
found water at eight feet, and consid- 
ered himself fortunate. The pump 
was erected, and all the fixtures at- 
tached. He had been a “lucky” 
man, said the neighbors. After draw- 
ing water a few times, the water gave 
out. What was the matter? It was 
found that a mere vein of water had 
been tapped. Beneath lay the clay 
bed with its impervious and compact 
mass. This had not been touched. 
Other men, near neighbors, had to 
dig sixty feet to get their wells, 
They, ofcourse, were not so “ lucky ”’! 
But they found an unfailing supply of 
good water. 

Now the “lucky” man was your 
superficial man. He did not dig 
deep enough. At first he made a fine 
display. There were the water and 
the pump; what more was needed? 
Time answered the question. 

But so it is in life; most men seem 
to be only surface diggers like the 
moles. They do not take the trouble 
to go down through the tough clay to 
the hard pan or gravel. They have 
not reached the sure foundation of 
first principles. The well of know- 
ledge soon runs dry, and they repeat 
themselves, grow shallow, and like 
dry wells, nobody expects them to fill 
up again, especially in time of drouth. 
So they are marked down in the scale 
of public estimation sooner or later, 
about where they belong. 

How is it with our teachers and 
teaching ? Our good old-fashioned 
disciplinarian, ‘‘ Uncle” S. H. Taylor 
of Philips academy fame, used to un- 
derstand that it was not the quantum 
but the gquomodo that would best de- 
termine our fitness for college or for 
life! Was he not right ? It is not 
the amount of study, the number of 
books the pupil goes over, but the 
books which he goes through that will 
indicate his true standing. A few 
studies well mastered, well incorpor- 
ated into the mind as a part of one’s 
self—what a power are they! They 
can be employed as the well handled 
sword with keen edge, bound to the 
side, and always ready for the hand- 
to-hand fight. ‘“ Beware of the man 
of one book,” as the suggestive pro- 
verb goes. 


Therefore let the teacher uot aim at 
crowding facts or items into the mind 
of the pupil. But let him teach 
thoroughness as far as he goes, then 
the pupil will go on from one difficul- 
ty to another, since he has learned 
how to conquer in a few things. 

Let it be well understood that there 
is no royal road to true learning that 
goes around first principles. The 
foundation must be laid, the funda- 


mental rules understood. The first 
rounds of the ladder must be used in 
‘he climbing! Be thorongh! 

E.N. A. 


FAITHFULNESS. 

E have written the above word 

partly to see how it looks. 
what follows may “turn out a song 
or turn out a sarmon,”’ as with Burns. 
No matter. If we have merely sug- 
gested a theme for a school-girl’s 
composition, it is well. 

An old book says: “It is required 
in stewards, that a man be found faith- 
ful.”’” Putting it in the interrogative 
form we might ask, ‘Js it required in 
teachers thata man be found faithful ? 
Passing by the significance of the term 
and its various application, so as not 
to rob any one of his proposed thun- 
der as an essayist, we make bold to 
assert that “ faithfulness ’’ among 
teachers is more needed than “ requir- 
ed,” or demanded. A teacher would 
hardly pass muster at the examina- 
tion of candidates, who could not 
spell “ faithful ; ”’ but were the requis- 
ite demand of the Board, that he be 
faithful, likely some would come 
short. 

But does faithfulness pay? It 
would seem not, if dollars and cents, 
or present smooth-sailing were alone 
to be consulted. But here again we 
encroach on the field of the essayist 
who is to descant on the “ teacher’s 
rewards.” Buta fact comes to mind, 
—an actual casein hand. A teacher 
of a high-schoolis about to be decapi- 
tated because he is faithful? He has 
labored early and late, has burned the 
midnight oil, that he might throw 
light before the vision of dull pupils 
during the day. He has been strict 
as a disciplinarian, requiring obedi- 
ence to just rules. He has not been 
unmindful of the nature of his pu- 
pil. He has been upright, and a man 
of truth, requiring truth on the part 
ofthe pupils. He has thrown himself 
into his work without shirking. And 
yet the incoming board will vote him 
out, and vote in a man without even 
a claim to good moral character! 
What is the matter? On inquiry, it 
appeared that the faithful man was 
not popular in school, and probably 
not with a certain class outside. It 
was also learned that a former teach- 
er who was popular in that school, 
permitted the pupils to have their 
own way. He tacitly encouraged 
false self-reports, teaching virtually, 
thatit is better to lie than tell the 
truth. He sought his society among 
“fellows of the baser sort” when out 
of school. In a word, he was not 
“faithful.’”? Here it was “popularity” 
versus “faithfulness.” 

Now what shall be done? Who is 
at fault? Will that board do right to 
make the change, and drop a faithful 
and tried man and install one whom 
good people know to be unfaithful? 

Grant that the present incumbent is 
wanting in that certain undefinable 
tact so valuable in teacher or parent. 
Is it the best policy to make the pro- 
posed change? Will this not bring 
honesty and faithfulness to a dis- 
count? Is it wise in the premises, to 
yield to the capricious wishes of pu- 
pils, who are ignorant of what they 





really need ina teacher? Is tact in 





itself, worth more than faithfulness ? 

The board that yields to a demand 
of this naturein this “drift period,” 
when all about us the old landmarks 
of fidelity are being obliterated, is do- 
ing an injury to the community that 
cannot be estimated. 

So then we say to the teacher, while 
integrity is at a discount in places of 
trust, and while faithfulness is the ex- 
ception in many public offices, and 
though it costs a continued struggle 
as against the popular demand to let 
down; yet, “ be faithful.” Though 
parents and school boards, owing to 
their standing aloof and consequent 
lack of acquaintance with your char- 
acter, and with your plans and modes 
in the school-room, and though the 
pupils may count you their enemy for 
the time, yet shall here and there one 
“rise up and call you blessed,’’ while 
you may even now hear, at least, the 
Great Teacher saying, “Be thou faith- 
ful, and I will give thee a crown of 
life 1” 








WHO IS TO BLAME? 


Editors American Journal of Education: 
N your issue of April, an editorial 
under the caption “Is it right?” 
briefly discusses the fact that teachers 
of public free schools are not prompt- 
ly paid, and asks the question, Who 
is to blame? The answer can readily 
be given. It is our law makers who 
are to blame. Under the laws prior 
to March 15, 1875, the system as 
arranged by law, involved the levying 
of a special tax to pay deficiencies in 
teachers’ salaries, when such deficien- 
cy could be ascertained. This, in 
practice, involved a certainty that 
teachers would have to wait from six 
to twelve months for such defficiencies 
because school directors could not 
ascertain deficiencies till, say May or 
June in each year, and collections 
under their levy would rarely be 
made till after October, so that a 
teacher beginning a session in Septem- 
ber would have almost a certainty of 
waiting even fifteen or eighteen 
months for his salary. The system 
ought to have been one in which 
taxes are collected either in ad- 
vance or during the year for which 
payments have to be made. This 
could have been secured by requiring 
trustees, say in July, or early in Au- 
gust to make full estimates of amounts 
needed in ensuing scholastic year for 
tuition, and requiring the directors 
on such estimates to levy defficiency 
tax, which could then be collected by 
the first of January ensuing, so as to 
have funds ready to pay teachers at 
the earliest possible termination of a 
four months’ session. 

Bad as were the financial arrange- 
ments of law prior to March 15, 1875, 
our legislature made a worse muddle 
of them in amendments of that date. 
The workings of the school law, as 
amended by Sec. 32 (which see) will 
be practically as follows: 

Under Sec. 22, trustees may give A 
sixty dollars per month. of which 
perhaps the State pro rata will pay 
one-fonrth ; leaving a balance of forty- 
five dollars to be met out of deficiency 





fund. Under section 32 directors are 
allowed to levy a tax of one-fourth 
of one per cent to make this fund, and 
such a tax in the majority of districts 
would not meet one-half the defi- 
ciency of a sixty dollars per month 
salary. And not satisfied with thus 
ruthlessly defrauding the teacher of 
his hard-earned wages, another clause 
in same section further reduces his 
chances for livelihood in providing 
that not more than ten cents per day 
shall be charged for actual attendance 
—thus making the teacher suffer for 
the remissness of parents. In short, 
under the present system, as it will 
work this year, the teacher A is 
promised $60 per month, which is so 
arranged in payments as not to be 
worth exceeding $38. The legislature 
committed a grave error in not pro- 
viding that these amendments should 
not come into force until the beginning 
of the next scholastic year. If we 
ever have a good, practical, common 
sense public free school system, it will 
be devised by men who are not merely 
politicians; men who are not liable 
to be driven by popular clamor, but 
who have statesmanship enough to 
lead public opinion; patriots who 
would be willing even to sacrifice 
their personal present to secure that 
intelligence to our children which ¥ ill 
be the surest safeguard of our repub- 
lican institutions. E. 
Dautas, Texas. 


Cheering Words. 








; Quincy, ILL., June 7, 1875. 

The “ American Journal of Educa- 
tion”? reaches me occasionally. I 
deem it one of the most interesting 
and valuable of our school journals, 
and would be pleased to see.it in the 
hands of our teachers and educators 

JOHN H. BLACK, 
Supt. Adams Co., Il. 
Mr. STERLING, ILL., June 5, 1875. 

I am satisfied that the ‘‘ American 
Journal of Education” is just what 
the teachers of this county need. 

JAMES P. AMONETH, 
Supt. Brown Co., Ill. 
Liperty, Mo., June 12, 1875. 

I should like very much to extend 
the circulation of your Journal in this 
county as I think it a very practical 
Journal. GEO. HUGHES, 

School Com., Clay Co., Mo. 








THE people and the press are uniting 
in a general and vigorous raid against 
extravagant dressing at school exhi- 
bitions. Poor parents who have chil- 
dren at school will bless teachers and 
school officers who will discourage this 
expensive folly. 





Men and women who believe in 
schools and churches—who believe 
in progress, who believe in build- 
ing individual and national charac- 
ter on intelligence, integrity and, 
virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay 
for, and circulate THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Education should not only decide 
what is to be made of a child, but 
rather inquire what is a child quali. 
fied for ? 
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| be quick to recognize that which is 
| praiseworthy in others, and ready on 


‘O-| the moment to award to it its fitting 
Commercial | meed. Such a nature looks for that 


as teacher in a graded school. Has 
had experience and can give good ref- 
erences. Prefers to teach in Texas. 


No. 260. A graduate, who has 
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sires a position as principal. Addres: 
260, care J. B. Merwin, St. Louis 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


—tThe Atlantic Monthly, $4; Boston. 
The Galaxy, $4; New York. New York 
School Journal, $2.50; New York. New 
England School Journal, $3; Boston. 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, $3 ; St. 
Louis, and the Popular Science Monthly, 
$5, New York, are journals of unusual in- 
terest and value to educators. 








PrestpENT Chadborne said recently: 
“Our text-books are crammed with de- 
tails of imformation which can only be of 
yalue in later research, and which only 
serve to confuse and burden the mind. 
We need clear, terse outline text-books.”’ 





First Lesson In PoystoLoGy.—For use 
in Common Schools, by C.S. Hotze au- 
thor of ‘“ First Lesson in Physiology.” 
St. Louis, the Central Publishing Co. 
p-p. $1.00 

The Science of Physiology should have 
a place in allour Common Schools, and we 
think Prof. Hotze in this book has sup- 
plied the long want, it excites the interest 
and} gains the pupil’s attention at once. 

In tact with this book in the hands of 
the pupil a teacher has but little to do, 
nce two most important things are as- 
sured in interest and attention. He has 
*‘excluded may technical terms, and all 
rule of hygiene based on mere assumption 
or personal bias, together with a host of 
technicalities frequently met with in works 
of the kind.” 





Tue NEw ENGLAND JouRNAL OF Epv- 
CATION wastes no time drawing down its 
face over the stupidity of teachers and the 
lethargy of the educational world, but 
goes to work attacking practical ques- 
tions in a practical way. 








Special Notices. 





Chautauqua Lake. 


This is one of the most delightful and 
charming of allthe celebrated summer re- 
sorts in the country, and it is growing in 
popular tavor each season, from the fact 
that it is so easy of access—the scenery of 
lake, forest, and meadow—the drives—the 
restful quiet—all these attract from the 
more showy and expensive places thou- 
sands of summer tourist who are tired of 
noise and show, and who seek, and find 
here just the attractions that the country 
presents over the city. 

The lake is twenty-four in length, with 
a breadth varying from two to five miles. 

‘The shaded bays and wooded promonto- 
ries, the quiet little nooks here and there, 
each with its own special beauties, all 
within easy access of the several hotels, 
which have been erected within two or 
three years, give one a choice of scenery, 
and company and location as well. 

Chautauqua Lake is on a high altitude, 
more than seven hundred feet above Lake 


Erie—only tourteen miles distant. 
On account of its pure, bracing atmos- 


phere, those who are troubled with asthma 
or kindred difficulties find immense ad- 
vantage in breathing its delicious air. The 
lake is fed from innumerable living springs 
beneath its surface, and it is the home of 
every species of fish, black bass and pick- 
erel being found in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties. 

The price of board varies from $10 to 
$18 per week, and the tables are stocked 
With freshly-caught bass, the best of vege- 
tables, the sweetest cream, the tenderest 
thickens, and only such bread and butter 
as the farmers’ wives in Chautauqua and 
Orange counties, New York, can make, 


The direct route from St. Louis is via 
the Ohio and Mississippi R. R. to Cincin- 
nati, and the Atlantic and Great Western 
R. R. from Cincinnati without change of 
cars to Lake View Station. 

From New York the direct route is via 
the Erie and the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern. Distance from New York about 400 
mniles. 





A Cottage by the Sea. 

THAT is what we sigh for, these hot 
days. 

Well you can find one, cosy, cheerful, 
pleasant, under the spreading branches of 
a grand old elm tree—within fifty feet of 
the salt water where the “ flowing tide 
comes in” and goes out twice each day, 
and the oysters, and clams, and blue fish. 

The home-made bread, the croquet 
grounds all first class. 

The green sward, the airy rooms. All 
these—and yet the charge for board per 
week is only from $10, to $15. You need 
not go to see Adirondac Murray’s blood- 
ed lrorses, unless you feel so disposed. 
Write to Levi W. Thrall, Gullford, Conn., 
for further particulars. We have “been 
there,” and we do not hesitate to com- 
mend this “‘ quiet home” to any and all 
who desire the rest and quiet of a Sum- 
mer vacation, and a first class yet inex- 
pensive place. 





Str. Louis, Vanpaia, TERRE Haute & 
INDIANAPOLIS RouTE.—Parties going east 
by way of St. Louis will find this one of 
the finest lines in the country, as well as 
one of the shortest. The facilities pre- 
sented cannot besurpassed, The roadway 
and rolling-stock are as near perfection as 
man’s hand can make them, and, as a con- 
sequence, the comfort of the traveler is se- 
cured, and safety guaranteed. As the 
season approaches for the usual summer 
jaunt, the question of routes naturally 
comes up, and we would suggest to our 
readers who may have occasion to go east 
from St. Louis the above line, so ably man- 
aged by Maj. John E. Simpson as Gen, 
Sup’t, and Cha’s E. Follett as Gen. Pass. 
Ag’t. 





Wabash Fast Line. 
EXCURSION RATES. 
Put-in-Bay and return- - ~- $2000 
Niagara Fallsandreturn - - $2500 
New York and Boston in proportion. 

Tickets good until October 1. 

All trains of this line arrive at and de- 
part from Union Depot St. Louis, as fol- 
lows : 

Leave. — Atlantic Exp. 8:30 a. m.; 
Lihgtning Exp. 7 p. m.; Accom. Exp. 4: 
25 p. m. ARRIvE.—Through Exp: 7:10 
a.m.; Pacitic Exp. 5:40 p. m.; Accom. 
Exp. 10:40 a. m. 





EXTENSION OF DECATUR AND PEKIN 
DIVISION OF THE WABASH LINE. 

The trains of the Wabash Road will run 
through to Peoria on this new line, just 
completed. 

Leave St. Louis at 8:30 a. m. 
Peoria at 5: 20 p. m. 

Leave St. Louis at 7p. m. 
Peoria at 10: 45 a. m. 

Tickets, sleeping-car berths, and all in- 
formation can be obtained at the ticket- 
office, 408 Walnut street, where calls for 
passengers and baggage will be taken. 

W. L. Matcoms, 
General Passenger Agent. 


(Don’t fail to read carefully all 
advertisements inthis journal. They 
tell you where you can buy what you 
need on the best terms. 


Arrive at 


Arrive at 











EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS 





We determined, some time since, to issue a 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 

No. 1. Wuat SHatt Wr Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN Epvu- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as TEACHERS. 
C. Bibb. 

No. 5. AN Oration on the Occasion of 
ome the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garr Editor 


ett 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


By Grace 


No. 6. How to TgEacu Grocraruy. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracu Naturat Scr- 
ENCE IN THE District SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 

No. 8 Tue Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
Pupits From ScHoot—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. : 


No. 9. THe RIGHT AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STaTE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THE State Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
aT Pupii« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Mopen Review EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 
No. 12. Woman’s WorK AND EDUCATION 


In AmErIcA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State eachers’ As- 
sociation. 

No. 13. Synopsis OF CourRsE oF STUDY 
IN THE DistRICT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. Sy iasus or Lessons 1x Natu- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. Gexman Rerorm In AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. An Fasay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JOUR- 


aAL OF EpucaTion. Send stamps to prepay 
postage. c 








The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents for 
postage. 


Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps. 








A CLEAN SWEEP. 


The First Premium 


AT THE 


State EH'air 


1N 


Houston, Texas, 


Was given to the Celebrated 





BLACKBOARDS 


Made of Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. 


Send for prices, supplies and further informa- 
tion, enclosing stamp for reply, to 


B, 8, FITZGERALD, 
Houston, Texas, 
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Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


33> Without Change of Cars.<e% 
Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 


wy Without Change of Cars.se% 
175 Miles the shortest route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, ‘Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
wg- Without Change of Cars.<e% 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





w3Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





we Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago. 





VGLANoOoB 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPAY 


THE BEST SHORTHAND. 


Entered, according to act of Congress, In the year 1861, by 
axvrew J. Granam, in the Clerk's Office of the District Coun 
of the United States for the Southern District of New York, 


1 CONSONANTSIGNS \ \ | | 
AND TIKIR NAMES, Pee Bee Tee Deo 


f fmm W\ ( ( 3.) 

Ohay Jay Kay Gay Ef Vee Ith Dnee Es Zee Iss 
De je a ie pl ih a ee 
Ish Znny Lay Ar Ray Em En Ing Way Wéb 
oe we x . 

Wuh Yay Yéh Yih Way Hoh. 


2. Vowels (6,1, 4, 8, au, 3, ete.), Diphthongs (1, of 
ou, &, etc.), and sometimes W or Y followed by @ 
vowel (wd, wi, yd, yi, wi, etc.), are represented by 
Dots, Dashes, Angles, and Semicircles opposite the 
beginning, middle, or end of a consonant-stroke; thus 


=~ ° “ im 
raat? ASF FO. 
est, it, eight, Et, ah, add, thaw, bawk, doll, toe, love, 
coo, pull, eye, bide, fota, ofl, out, eus, rude, sweet 
| tet eS a Oe Qk. 
wit, wheat, walk, wood, white, Yale, yell, youth, yon, unite, 
F ¢ ’ No No eS ey ] ‘} 
@eal, steal, pass, passes, past, pastor, pe sors, wet, weighed, 
—eYrryltlveu=s 
week, woke, Yale, yawn, wore, wheel, wine, we may. 

8. Bigns to express Groups of Consonants are form. 
od by a few general principles of modifying the 
primary consonant signs ; thus: +. plea, f saddle, 
acne ts Fay MCE 


Gv, prey, epray, sinner, inscribe, unscrew, puff, strives, 





er 2 a Sy 
fecision, condensation, mb or mp, impose, ambition, anchored, 
fr <a 
a / i. en he 
Banger, olde, mother, 
ei F ob So & 
Piste, prayed, wield, went, Grifis, pamed, patient, ancient, lata 
~ ~ 
© ers, / 
feud, news night, midst students state? 
Instruction in Phonography given by mail, by 
W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. Send stamp 
for circular. 8-4 





ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
rs. Samples free at drug stores. a mail 3 
cents. Boxes25 cents. 8S. PALMER, 
8-11 19 Platt Street, New York. 


GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 


Bible Combination, the Combina- 
tion Book List, Map Chart and 
Frame Combination. 
We gupply, the Pudlications of John E. Pot- 
ter &Co. Address, GOODSPEED’S EMPIBE 


Biive, the me WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
e 









Se 





Se a ee 


ESTE LW’s 
Frogramme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 
Nineteenth Century. 





**Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 
L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Ill. 





All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with 
stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 

11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 








Cheap Fares by the People’s Line. | 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- | 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, | 
1875, which upon examination proves to be the | 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in | 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal | 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great | 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 | 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- | 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- | 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- | 





The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


bes Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“@38 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Cincinnati : : New York. 





CALL ‘BELLS, 


tion, a system of round trip tickets between all | >= 


stations was introduced ut three cents per mile | 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). | 

The results of this highly important and ver | 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees | 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the | 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- | 
ferred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This company having reduced their through | 
rates between Cincinnati and St. Louis from $12 | 
to $10 in 1871, now make it $8, and between Lou- | 
isvill and St. Louis from $11 in 1871 to $9, now | 
make it $8, or about twocents per mile. This is | 
the first instance where a western road has had 
the courage to reduce to a figure which hereto- | 
fore has been considered low and below a pay- | 
ing basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





ANY AND 


E veryruin G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
* be had 


OR > i: ar. ee 
by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 

J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic 
St. Louis, Mo, 


| 


| do it. 
| methods of speculating, also a weekly paper 





Address 


Of all kinds, styles, sizesand prices. 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 





; Habit Cured. 
PLUM All Opium Eaters can easily be 
t 


cured. Address 


W. P. PHELON, M. D., 


8-5- 77 E. Madison st., Chicago, Room 53. 


THERE’S MILLIONS MADE 


Every week in Wall street, if you know hew to 
We issue a pamphlet showing the various 


giving a resume of stock operations. Sample 
copies sent free to any address by the publishers, 


J. HICKLING & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
12 Broadway, New York. 


Stocks, Bonds, Stock Privileges negotiated. 
Collections made and drafts issued. For infor- 
mation address as above. 8-4 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





Where Advertising Contracts can be made, 


FOUR MONTHS 


SCIENCE. 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRA NO. 27 


Containing Lectures and Letters by 


Prof. Tyndall, 
Frof. Shields, 


(Of Princeton College.) 


Prof. Langley, 


(Of Allegheny Observatory.) 


James Parton, 


and other eminent teachers and discoverers. To 
these are added an interesting account of Prof. 
O. C. Marsh’s last trip to the ‘‘bad lands;’’ a 
review of the results thus far ascertained of the 
observations of the Transit of Venus; full re- 
ports of the papers read at the recent meeting in 
Philadelphia of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence, and an article by Mrs. Mary Treat, on 
‘*Plants that Eat Animals.’’ All of which are 
fully illustrated. 

Price in Tribune sheet form, 10 cents; in 
pamphlet, 20 cents. 

Six of the Tribune Scientific Pamphlet Extras, 
by mail, $1. Any two and the Tribue Almanac 
for 1875, 50 cents. Circulars, giving full details 
of the contents ef each Tribue Extra, free. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 

New York. 








Mounted or Unmounted, 


Cheap!! 


Address for information,with stamp 
J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








CHARLES MORITZ, 
Book BINDER, 


AND 
Blank Book Manufacturer, 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 





Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
eer Paper ruled with neatness and dispatch. 





IMPLES, TN AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
| Rheum, and all unsightly or Sg ep skin 
LOTION. 


iseases, are cured by PALMER’S 
Price $1 per bottle. ial size 25 cents.. Samples 
by cents. SOLON PALMER, 19 Platt 
street, New York. 8-11 
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CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RAITIUIW AY! 


Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, an- 
cock, and all points north. It is the only route 
‘or 


MILWAUBREE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, See S.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy, and is the ON- 
LY route running Pullman Palace Cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul. 

This is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The track is of the best steel rail, and all the 
appointments are first-class. The trains are 
made up of elegant Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches, built expressly for 
this line, luxurious, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated Day Coaches, and pleasant lounging and 
smoking cars. The cars are all equipped with 
the celebrated Miller safety platform, and patent 
Buffers and couplings, Westinghouse Safety Air 
Brakes, and every other appliance that has been 
devised for the safety of passenger trains. All 
trainsare run by telegraph. In a word this 
GREAT LINE has the best and smoothest track 
and the most elegant and ¢omfortable equipment 
of any road in the West, and has no competitor 
in the country. It is eminently the favorite 
route to the north and northwest. 

All railroad ticket agents can give you inform- 
ation about this line and the time of its trains. 

On the arrlval of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 


For Winona 2n4 points in Minnesota, One 
through train daily. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily W.H.STENNETT, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 

General Superintendent. 


THE BEST ROUTE. 
The traveling public pronounce the 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 








East or to the West. 


Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Maller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation,&c, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
are_now a synonym for 
Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


‘and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
‘Bee that their tickets read via the favorite route, 


SEND BY 


POSTAL CARD 


COSTING ONE CENT, 
acs 


EXadley Brothers 
136 State st., Chicago, 

For circulars concerning— 

Hadley’s Lessons in Language, 
Price 60 cts. An exceedingly popular book, 
doing much good; already adopted by more than 
1,000 schools. 

Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar. 
An advanced Course of Lessons in Language, 
for Grammar Schools. Cloth, 300 pp. Price 
$1 00. This book represents the improved and 
advanced methods of teaching. 

Estell’s Programme Clocks: 
Three styles, $14 00, $18 00, $25 00. Splendid 
Time-keepers and perfect Monitors. The ‘‘Ex- 
celsior,’’ price $25 00, is from a new patent, and 
very elegant. Send for circulars. 

Cook’s Combined School Register, 
By_ 0. S. Cook, $1 25 and $200. This is a very 
unique affair, and serves the purpose of several 
books in one. Sample pages sent free on appli- 
cation. HADLEY BROTHERS, 

8-1 Booksellers, 136 State street, Chicago. 


QUICH TIME! 


kas?NO CHANGE OF CARS=@4 
VIA THE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROAD 
From St. Louis, Columbus 





or Chicago, to 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON 


Direct connection thence to 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
AND THE EAST. 


Quick Time, Through Cars, A Direct Route, 
Sure Connections, Comfortable Coaches, Cour- 
teous Treatment, First-class Eating Houses, are 
characteristics of the 


Great Short Line. 


1 3F or through tickets, sleeping Car Accom- 
modations, and further information, apply at 
principal ticket offices throughout the West. 

L. M. COLE, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
THOS. R. SHARP, Master of Tranport’n. 


" | ae P. BARRY, Western Pass. Agent. 
-4-¢ 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Ke Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 








Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 percent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


sg FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil and a splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

T ISTHE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

For circular and general information, ad- 


dress A. E. TOUZALIN, 
MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 
7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 

mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 

ings, for Churches, Schools, Parms, 

‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 

Warran 

Iilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnatd, 











THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


SVwINTON’S 


Language Series. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 


The Most Popular School 
Books Now Published. 


Language Primer, 40 cents, 
Language Lessons, 50 cents, 
School Composition, 50 cents; 


Progressive Grammar, 75 ots. 


‘ 


The publication of these Text-books marks an 
era in the teaching of the English language. 
They give to school children between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen, a fair mastery of the art of 
writing good English for the ordinary uses of 
life. 


Points of Superiority. 

These books replace the study of technical 
grammar by the vital and practical study of 
Language. 

They are the only perfectly graded series of 
language books now before the public. 

They are the cheapest series of language books 
ever published. 


Though this series has been completed less 
than one year, it has already been adopted, 
wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools 


of such cities as 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Boston, Mass., 
Baltimore, Md., 
Louisville, Ky., 
Natchez, Miss., 


New York City, N. Y., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Chicago, MIl., 
Richmond, Va., 
Atlanta,, Ga., 
Nashville, Tenn., 


and in hundreds of other cities and towns in 
every part of the United States. Address 


W. P. ROCERS and 
Ww. L. JERVIS, 


Agents for Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, 





Lock Box 134, New Orleans, 8-7 








Of all Kinds, 
Styles and Prices. 


Write for prices and circulars, and send stamp 


for reply, to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds, No. 11 
North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo., next 
door to Polytechnic Institute. 





Lucrative Schools for Teachers 


Of all grades. Apply for circulars, WESTERN 
ScHOOL AGENCY, Chicago, Ill 





To Advertisers — The AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EpuUcATION charges One Dllar 
each for the insertion of advertisements uniform 
with this and the following. 





J.G. Guthrie & Son, manufacturers 
of Guthrie’s Eureka Laundry Blue, Guthrie’s 
Eureka Black and Violet ink, St. Louis, Mo. 





Linguistic Lessons given every Sat- 
urday from 5 to 7 o’clock p. m., to school 
teachers and others. E. BREY, 605 Chesnut st. 





Camp’s Outline Maps. The latest 
and best. Used with any text books on geogra- 
phy Eight maps for $20. J. B. Merwin, St. 

ouis, Mo. 





Greensboro Female College, Ala. 
Mrs. Prof. Stafford will be Associate Principal 
the ensuing year. Thos. Ward White, Pres’t. 





State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kansas. For circulars address C. R. Pomeroy, 
President. 





For Circulars and Price Lists of Ev- 
erything needed in schools, address with stamp, 
J.B. RWIN, 11N. Seventh st., St. Louis. 











The Tllinois 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., SB., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 
8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Ill. 


$5220 ps tiers oo Post Matte 
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A NEw 
AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers. 





A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ART OF 
‘Teaching School 


—BY— 


J. R. SYPHER. — 
1 VoLumE, 16mo., CLoTH, 327 pp. 


HE highest authority for the best means and 
methods of correct instruction. KEyery 
teacher should havea copy. None can afford to 
be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 
art of the United States, on receipt of price, 
1 50. It teaches— 

How to Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teach, 
and the Best Way of Doing it. 

CONTENTS: 
Chapter I—Education. 

, IIl—Discipline. 

‘¢ —111—School Authorities. 

sis 1V—Organization. 

xis V—Management. 

bg Vi—Methouds of Instruction. (Teach- 
ing the Alphabet, Orthography, 
Letter Method, Word Method; 


etc.) 

** Vil—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition.) 

** Vill—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Arithmetic.) 

wae 1X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography.) 


- X—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology.) 
ee 


XI—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Grammar.) 

*«  X1iI—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry .) 

** XIII—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 

ued. (Penmanship, Drawing and 


Music ) 

** XIV—Methods of Instraction— Contin- 

ued. (History.) 

XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

** XVi—Higher Education. 

** XVI[—Government. 

**X VIII—Books, Manufacture and Sale of— 
Too many Books on one Subject, 
etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 
with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The United States Law Association 
AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 





N AKES collections and transacts legal busi- 

ness of every kind, at any poiut in the 
United States or Europe, through its attorneys 
and correspondents, each of whom has been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and efli- 
cient. Preliminary investigations of claums will 
be made without charge. Fees and commission 
moderate. Consult or address 


J.P. COLBY, 


Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 


! All who use envelopes can 
gain an advantage by writ- 
' * ing for the circular and 
= list of the Evanston Envelope Factory, 
Svanston, Illinois s-—t 


Wowan's Medical College of 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new col- 
lege building Clinical instruction is given in 
the Woman’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, 
Wills, and Orthopedic hospitals. Spring course 
of lectures, practical demonstrations, and Win- 
ter Quizzes are free to allthe matriculates. Ad- 
dress RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College avenue and Twenty-first street, 

5-6-7 Philadelphia. 


EMPIRE 


if “Inking } ad 
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did new Catalogue ot I’ress- 
es, Cuts. &e., with com- 
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| et = oe. 143 
Printing Office complete for $5 
8-5-3 





Sheldon's Readers. THE GOTHIC DESK, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 











A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES 


PREPARED BY 


PROF. E. A. SHELDON, 





Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1. 


Principal of State ermal School, Ovwego,5.Y . N. B.—F ve sizes are manufactured, either double (for two pupils) or single (for one pupil). 


ack- Seats, the relation of which to Desks is shown by above cut, are made to match eaeh 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED size of Desks. 

Inestimating the number of Desks that a room will contain, the subjoined table will be found 
With over 250 Engravings from Original Designs | Convenient. Outside aisles should be 3 feet and inside ones 2% feet wide. 














Floor Space. 
NowW READY. No allowance made for aisles. Widths may be reduced ope or more inches if necessary, to econ- 
omize space. 

SHELDON’'S PRIMER ..... 66 pp. Price 20 cts. | nm Ss = = nn | pes 
SHELDON’S FIRST READER, 80 pp ‘‘ 20 cts. SINGLE DESKS. i DOUBLE DESKS. 
SHELDON’S SECOND ‘* = 192 pp ‘‘ 50 cts. | LONG WIDE. | LONG. WIDE. AGE ACCOMMODATED. 
SHELDON’S THIRD ‘¢ 924 pp ‘* 75 cts. | No. 1. High School ............ 24 in. by 22 in. No.6. 42in. by 33 in. 15 to 20 years. 

PO ee Pe eee “a 6) «~£in. No.7. 42in. by 32in. 12 to 16 years. 
SHELDON’S FOURTH ‘* 320pp ‘* $1 25| No. 3. Ist Intermediate........21 ‘* 29% No. 8 40 or 42 by 293¢ in. 10 to 13 years. 

| No. 4. vd i OES 18 or 21 by 27 in. |] No. 9. 36 in by 27 in. 8 to 11 years. 

me. G. PeMary sos Se 18 or 21 by Min. | No. 10.36in by 24in. 5 to 9 years. 








IN PREPARATION. 


Rear seats to each size, single and double, one-half the above widths. 
In short, one Desk for every space of 23¢x334 feet on the floor, may be reckoned. 


SHELDON’S FIFTH READER. | School officers who desire to purchase the Best Desks Made, and not knowing just where they 
| can find them, should send for information, with stamp, for reply, to 


ae J. B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic Institute, 





| 
We have examined with much care Sheldon’s a a ilo wht a tla ee th ‘ 


Series of Readers, and consider them the best 
with which we are acquainted. They are, in SUMMER BOARD AT THE SEASIDE. 
our judgment, written upen a correct plan; the 
selections are pleasing and at tha same time well 
adapted to the cultivation of literary taste in | 
the pupil. 


Principal of Normal School at Fredonia. 


| 
| 
J. W. ARMSTRONG, | 
| 


J. H. HOOSE, 


The subscriber would announce to his friends and patrons and ‘the public, that his house is 


Principal of Normal School at Cortland. | again open to receive a few first-class summer boarders who desire a quiet, homelike place, and 
every attention paid which will make it pleasant and attractive. 
M. McVICAR, | Boats for pleasure-seekers. Fishing parties accommodated at short notice. 


ne 3 References given, and a personal interview or references required. For terms, address 
Principal of Normal School at Potsdam 6 f 


CHAS. D. McLEAN, LEVIW. THRATL.L, 


Principal of Normal School at Brockport. | Cuilford, New Haven County, Conn. 
WM. J. MILNE, | 


Principal of Normal School at Geneseo. ileal mae SS cee so ae 





HENRY B. BUCKITAM, (@°SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES._.49 


Principal of Normal School at Buffalo. 


pats American School Cards. 


*,* Copies sent to any address, post paid, on —_ mans 5 >ARPNC “ye P P 
neato of ules. rhe tinest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 


*,* Sent at three-fifths of the retail price to Entirely New and Original, 
teachers for examination. Address the publish- | 
ers, | 
Comprising 


} 


pe aeneme & 0S., ‘Fiwe hundarea and sixty waricties, 


143 & 745 Broadway, New York, 


Or the following agents: Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
THOMAS SCHOLES, Leavenworth, Kansas. | Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 


C. 8. COOK, care Hadley Brothers & Co.,| authors. Address with stamp for reply 
Chicago. 


| J. B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N, Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 
608 Chesnut st-, St. Louis. ST. LOUIS, ‘Mo. 


or MADISON BABCOCKE, 











